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Our way in the foregoing course of lectures has been a 
long one; but we have yet to face, in concluding to-day, one 
of the most difficult and delicate of our problems,—a problem 
which has recently been discussed by some of the ablest of 
our public teachers. I refer to the problem of the moral 
education of the young. My only hope of being able to sug- 
gest to you anything that can at once possess any real value, 
and contain any relative novelty, must depend altogether upon 
the fact that in the present discussion, as in the earlier lectures 
of this course, I come to this problem, for the time, with the 
interests of the student of psychology. Both the practical 
and the purely philosophical aspects of the problems here 
involved are for us, just now, subordinate to the psychological 
questions which come in sight as we approach this region of 
discussion. As teachers, you are indeed usually more di- 
rectly concerned with the practical question, What can I do 
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to make my children morally better? On the other hand, as 
a student of philosophy, I myself am usually most interested, 
when I devote my attention to ethical matters, in the philo- 
sophical questions as to the deeper nature, the authority, and 
the source of the human moral consciousness, and of the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. But to-day you and I 
are once more to try to meet upon that common ground of 
interest in psychology in the natural history of man,—that 
ground which we have all found, as I hope, in the foregoing 
lectures, not devoid of suggestions for the teacher. And upon 
this ground we are to consider not so much your directly 
practical concerns in regard to the moral education of youth, 
nor the theories of the philosophers as to the ultimate nature 
of conscience, but rather some aspects of the natural history 
of the moral consciousness in man, and especially in the child- 
ish and youthful stages of the human mind. 

I propose, then, to consider in your company, (1) What 
principal mental factors go together to make up what you 
and I call the human conscience; (2) How these factors, on 
the whole, develop as the mind grows from infancy to man- 
hood; and (3) What difficulties and undertakings consequently 
lie in the way of any one who desires to train, or to aid in 
training, the moral consciousness of children and youth. 


5 


By the conscience of man is popularly meant a collection 
of mental tendencies which express themselves, upon occasion, 
in our opinions about what we call the difference or the differ- 
ences between right and wrong, in certain judgments upon 
the actual or conceived conduct of ourselves and of others, 
and in dispositions of greater or less vigor to do the right, 
despite evil temptations and selfish interests, and to conform 
our lives to ideal standards. I have intentionally shown in 
this decidedly hasty and incomplete definition how complex 
and manifold a collective mental reality our conscience, as 
popularly conceived, has to be. Asa fact, the popular defi- 
nition of the conscience is usually both vague and highly 
‘metaphorical. We have in us, it is said, a “faculty,” a “ power,” 
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a “sense,” or an “intuition,” by virtue of which we naturally 
“ perceive” a certain distinction,—namely, that between right 
and wrong in conduct. This distinction is often said to have 
something “ultimate” and “irreducible” about it, something 
which we comprehend only because we have this faculty or 
intuition itself. But it is not enough for us thus to possess a 
general knowledge that there is a distinction between right 
and wrong; we must also possess, somehow or other, the 
further “ power” or “faculty” to apply this general distinction 
to the determination of right and wrong in particular instances. 
Our moral consciousness must tell us not only that there is 
in general a right and a wrong, but also that in this individual 
case this is right and ¢hat is wrong. Nor does our conscience, 
as popularly conceived, end its task here. It not only deter- 
mines what is right for us and what is wrong, but it judges 
what ought to happen to us when we do right or wrong. It 
accuses us and excuses us; it gives us a sense of guilt and a 
sense of worth; it not only lays down the law, but acts as 
judge of past deeds. Moreover, it not only judges our acts, 
but it also weighs our general tendencies, our dispositions, our 
habits. It praises some of these as virtues and declares others 
to be vices. It undertakes to be in all this a kind of inward 
voice, unquestionable, imperative, authoritative ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not altogether paramount in the guidance of 
our actual conduct. It estimates, but it does not always con- 
trol; it sets before us ideals, but these we are free to follow 
or not, as we choose. What we do not get free from is the 
judgment which conscience passes upon our deeds when once 
they are done,—the penalty which its pangs impose upon us 
for misdoing. 

Meanwhile, this “ power,” this manifold “ faculty,” revealer 
of truth, law-giver, judge, executioner, is, as popularly con- 
ceived, something existent in advance of education; but it is 
also something that can be educated. Exactly what it origi- 
nally is, apart from education, seems to the popular mind 
doubtful. On the other hand, it is certainly supposed to need 
careful training. But is it not, then, after all, only a residuum 
left in us by our training? Is it not a mere embodiment of 
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social tradition? No, says the popular consciousness, for do 
I not feel my conscience to be my own? Does not my moral 
sense declare that its judgments are self-evident, and would 
remain true even although all the world thought otherwise ? 
Social traditions change, but conscience declares that its truth 
is immutable and is the same for all times and peoples. 

Yet, on the other hand, over against this consciousness of 
the immutability of conscience stands as an inevitable and un- 
questionable fact the unfortunate existence of extremely varied 
and conflicting views among conscientious people whenever 
they undertake to judge the same moral questions in cases 
of any complexity. This judge whose dictates are to be uni- 
versal and immutable gives laws which equally earnest and 
devoted persons often interpret in precisely opposite ways. 
In every war between civilized nations, in every controversy 
over serious political issues, in case of every social movement 
that opposes tradition, in the disputes between the religious 
sects, and even in the fortunes of almost every serious friend- 
ship, we observe cases where perfectly conscientious people 
oppose with great vigor, and with no small tendency to moral 
indignation, one another’s dearest ideals and moral judgments. 
Some of the hardest quarrels to bring to a close are the quar- 
rels of equally dutiful people concerning what constitutes 
their duty. If everybody’s conscience pretends to be infallible, 
there is also little doubt that hardly any two of us, in presence 
of the same issues of life, and after the most careful possible 
consideration of the various cases which may come to hand, 
will always pass precisely the same moral judgments. Con- 
scientious differences of opinion, then, are among the most 
familiar, as they are also among the most lamentable, incidents 
of the moral life. Every serious religious difference, for in- 
stance, is likely to involve just such conscientious variances 
of opinion. And what is more common than the existence 
of serious religious differences? “ My conscience tells me 
that your soul must be in danger, because of your misbelief 
and your misdirected service.” These are the words that each 
of two perfectly devout believers may, just because of his 
conscientious devoutness itself, address to the other. 
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It is not needful to say that these paradoxes of the human 
conscience, as it is popularly conceived, have long since 
attracted the attention of philosophers, who have endeavored 
to classify this painful situation, and to unravel the tangle 
of this enormously complex thing called the moral conscious- 
ness, by devices which have themselves been of the most 
various sort. It is also not needful to say again that in thus 
glancing, as we pass, at this wonderland of inevitable diffi- 
culties, I have no intention of dealing at any length with its 
specially philosophical perplexities. All that I want to do 
in this brief sketch of the general natural history of con- 
science is to suggest to you a very few psychological con- 
siderations which may tend to make more comprehensible, 
why there should exist in the adult civilized man this com- 
plex net-work of general ideas called, in our popular speech, 
the conscience; why the conscience of each one of us is, as 
a fact, a product of training in precisely the sense in which 
any other group of general ideas (¢.g., those of mathematics) 
is a product of training; why, nevertheless, there is a per- 
fectly comprehensible reason for the existence of that sense 
of the authority and immutableness of the true conscience 
which all the conscientious share; and why, meanwhile, this 
ideal of the authority and the immutableness of the true 
conscience are perfectly consistent with the variety and the 
fallibility of such actual fragments of this true conscience as 
you and I, in the course of our imperfect training, become 
aware of as we grow in moral insight. This undertaking of 
mine may seem very difficult; and of course I shall have to 
proceed dogmatically; yet for our purposes the matter will 
prove to be by no means as involved as it seems. 


II. 


If you examine a little your own conscientious opinions, 
you will find that, whatever they are in detail, they may 
easily be grouped under two heads: (1) They are opinions 
concerning the value of charitable, of loving, of humane, of 
kindly, of public-spirited deeds, thoughts, or tendencies, as 
against what are called “selfish” deeds and dispositions, 
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Any moral doctrine that lays stress upon the love of God 
or of one’s neighbor as the fulfilment of the law appeals to 
conscientious convictions of this type. (2) Your moral opin- 
ions are, some of them, also, opinions concerning what are 
frequently called matters of justice in the most general sense 
of the word, and the word justice used in this quite general 
sense, apart from any special definition of its content, always 
implies some sort of conformity to an universal law just as 
an universal law, and as against capriciousness, anarchy, 
passion, or mere sentiment, even if this be the noblest of 
sentiments. To put these two classes of judgments together: 
Conscience, in brief, whether it tells us of penalties or of 
virtues, whether it lays stress upon the general distinction 
between right and wrong, or insists upon particular acts as 
the only right ones, whether it praises or blames, whether it 
declares itself to be immutable and infallible, or merely lays 
stress upon the affairs of the passing moment, whether it 
defines our duties towards man, or proclaims our obligations 
towards God, is always engaged upon some aspect of one 
twofold business. It gives us two sorts of advice at the 
same time. It always says to us, Be humane, be self-sacri- 
ficing, be devoted to a will existent beyond your own. It 
also always says to us, Be lawful, have a rule in life, have 
a plan, be consistent. It condemns selfishness. It also con- 
demns caprice. But it condemns them both at once. And 
the difference between the two commands is obvious. Con- 
science is not satisfied either by loving conduct that is capri- 
cious, or by well-ordered conduct that is inhumane. Yet 
capricious kindliness is as possible as inhuman consistency of 
action. The man who, without any special reason, squanders 
his means upon chance gifts to a crowd at a public festival, 
appears to us so far kindly, but he also appears immorally 
whimsical. There is no justice in his anarchical /argesse : 
conscience easily condemns him. The man who should 
persistently neglect his own family in order to give happiness 
to the family of some stranger would in vain plead his 
benevolence as an excuse. We should judge him by the 
standard of a general rule. We should say, Let every man 
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first attend to the duty that lies nearest. On the other hand, 
the passer-by, neglecting the stranger by the wayside because 
he fears some sort of contamination, may be conforming to 
a rule; but the benevolent rule of the Good Samaritan, who 
sees his neighbor in every man who needs his immediate 
help, is a far nobler rule, and conscience here easily decides 
in favor of the loving act. 

Here, then, are illustrated the two universal motives of con- 
science. They are both present, in greater or less measure, 
in the determination of every moral judgment. Their com- 
plex interplay determines also, as a fact, the enormous variety 
of conscientious opinions and estimates to which we have 
already made reference. For the two motives soon prove 
to be often very hard in practice to combine. Virtue is at 
once benevolence or humanity, avd conformity to universal 
rules. The first motive demands of us self-sacrifice, suppres- 
sion of private for relatively disinterested motives, charity, 
good-will to men, love. The second motive demands of us 
self-consistency, conformity to principles of conduct, unity 
of life, harmony of motives, reasonableness. In the first 
sense of the word, that is, in conformity to the first motive, 
virtue is essentially dependent upon sympathy, social sug- 
gestibility, open-mindedness, sensitiveness to the needs of 
our fellows, recognition of the facts of life, realization that 
our brother has need, appreciativeness in the presence of the 
hidden inner life of other men, pity, compassion, impressi- 
bility, a disposition towards submission to the social life, a 
readiness to make the will of others our own will. In rela- 
tion to the second motive, virtue appears as a disposition to 
live according to reason, to subordinate whim to good order, 
to act at each moment as we could always wish to have acted, 
to attain moral wisdom, and to live in the light of such 
wisdom. The first motive says, Live for the general good. 
The second motive says, A/ways be true to your own rational 
higher self. 

These two dispositions, I say, are found wherever conscience 
is found, and the developed conscience of any civilized man, 
with all its complexities, its inconsistencies, and its varieties, 
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with all its assertion of universality and infallibility, and with 
all its changing and often doubtful individual dictates, is a 
collection of opinions and interests founded upon an effort to 
apply to life, at the same time, and in a consistent fashion, 
these two motives together. It is the dignity and immuta- 
bility of the ideal that these two motives ought to be some- 
how completely harmonized which makes the true conscience 
appear to us absolute. It is our ignorance of how to harmo- 
nize them which makes our actual consciences such variable 
and complex products of imperfect experience. The moral 
law, otherwise stated, runs for the individual in this twofold 
fashion: “ Be always mindful of the will and the needs of 
other men; but have an universal plan, a life-rule, for the 
guidance of thy own will.” It is necessary, but endlessly 
difficult to be true to both these calls at once. No man with- 
out a plan is moral. No plan without humanity about it is 
moral. The planless man is called an unprincipled person. 
His sentiments may be noble; but you cannot trust him. The 
man of plans and principles that are wholly inhumane and 
selfish is a reasoning monster, who secks, like a Napoleon, 
to use reason as a tool to produce for his private pleasure 
what in the end would prove to mean a social chaos. Only 
the man of practical reason and of social sensitiveness at once 
can have the right on his side, and he only in so far as he has 
given free play to both motives, and has woven them into 
living harmony. His conscience, such as upon any stage of 
his progress it is, is simply the collective expression of such 
fallible insight as he so far has into these two motives and 
into their harmony. 

It would be easy, had I time, to illustrate the presence and 
the union of our two elements of the moral consciousness in 
the various classical embodiments of conscience which are to 
be found in sacred and in secular literature. The Sermon on 
the Mount is full of exhortations to social sensitiveness, to 
self-surrender, to humanity, to forgetfulness of private con- 
cerns, in a word, to brotherly love. It is also full of maxims 
whose obviousness lies in their rational universality of point 
of view in the vast, all-embracing plans of life that they sug- 
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gest. The sanction of the whole sermon, at the end, is given 
in the simile of the house founded on a rock. The life of 
caprice is like the house on the sandy foundation. The house 
founded on a rock is the self-consistent, the essentially reason- 
able life. The Pauline charity is explicitly the spiritual gift of 
an all-embracing humanity. But the element of reasonable- 
ness is not lacking; capriciousness might give goods to feed 
the poor, and one’s body to be burned; but charity is depicted 
as something far more self-consistent than the noblest of such 
mere sentiments would be apart from reason. 

Among recent philosophers, Kant has most exalted the 
element of reasonableness in the conscience. But he too, in 
applying his famous ethical formula, cannot omit the element 
of humanity. According to Kant, you are to act always in 
such wise that you could wish that the rule according to 
which you act were made into an universal law governing the 
actions of all rational beings. Conscience, in Kant’s view, 
thus asks us always, Could you wish all men everywhere to 
act according to the principles upon which you are now acting ? 
If not, says conscience, you are wrong. In other words, Kant 
makes absolute reasonableness, fitness to be made the principle 
of an universal legislation, the one moral test of the motive 
of any act. But in applying his principle, in determining 
what it is that we can desire to see made the universal motive 
or principle or law of life for all rational beings, Kant of course 
has to make humanity a factor in determining the result. 
Stealing or lying or uncharitableness is wrong, because the 
principle of such an act, if universalized, would produce 
essentially inhumane results. So at least, in the application, 
the thing has to turn out, whether Kant admits the fact or not. 

On the other hand, among recent philosophers, Schopen- 
hauer, in making pity the central ethical motive of our nature, 
and in seeking to define conscience wholly in terms of good- 
will towards all living things, is most prominent as a thinker 
who subordinates the rational to the benevolent element in 
conscience. Yet Schopenhauer also, whether he admits it or 
not, has in effect to define true goodness, not as a mere yield- 
ing to chance pitiful impulses, but as a deliberate subordina- 
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tion of all life to the universal maxim, “ Be pitiful, because 
that alone is most deeply reasonable.” The English Utilita- 
rians, in similar fashion, have sought to define conscience in 
terms of benevolence only, or chiefly ; but as a fact the element 
of universality or of reasonableness of conduct can never be 
absent, and has never been absent from their actual definitions 
and applications. 

In brief, to sum up the whole moral consciousness in a 
moment’s insight, the case stands thus: If I am acting mor- 
ally, I must be acting reasonably. For if to the question, 
“Why do you act thus?” I reply, “ Because I want to, and for 
no other reason whatever,” then I am simply denying the 
authority of any moral law. And if I admit the authority of 
any law, I must submit in just so far to reason, and to a reason 
that transcends my own caprice. But if one asks me, What 
particular reasons, then, can be given for your conduct; reasons 
which you can make concrete and articulate and which do 
transcend your own caprice? then I have, in the end, upon 
analysis, to reply, Such reasons as are somewhere embodied 
in the needs, in the behests, in the dignified will, or, in a word, 
in the authoritative social suggestions of some being or beings 
whose life beyond my private self I realize, and whose worth 
as real live beings I respect, whether I selfishly fear their 
might or not. 

As a mere matter of natural history, these two motives of 
the human conscience will not be unfamiliar to you as hearers 
of the foregoing course of lectures. Imitativeness or sugges- 
tibility on the one hand, the disposition to form more or less 
definitely organized and systematized habits of action on the 
other hand, are two human traits which have played no small 
part in the previous discussions. Both, as we have seen, are, 
indeed, no simple traits, but are due to an enormously com- 
plex series of conditions. In the life of the healthy brain, 
both of them, however, in consequence of these conditions, 
come to play a very large part. Our conscience expresses one 
form of our awareness of these very noteworthy tendencies. 
Not all of our imitativeness, or suggestibility, has moral sig- 
nificance, but only so much of it as consciously wars with and 
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brings under discipline our more anarchical private impulses. 
Not all of our disposition to form systems of well-knit habits 
gives us conscientious motives, but only so much of this dis- 
position as comes to our consciousness in the form of rea- 
sonable plans, which we insist upon as against our chaotic 
impulses. By nature we imitate our fellows, and so come to 
share in a measure their feelings and interests. This is so far 
not a matter of conscience. But sometimes this disposition 
comes into conflict with our private selfishness ; and then in 
the conflict we become aware of our moral obligations to our 
fellows. By nature, again, we are likely to attain to a good 
deal of organization in our habits of conduct. This, too, is 
so far not conscience, but routine. Yet sometimes our plans 
come into conflict with our chaotic impulses, and then, in this 
conflict, we learn that reason is worthier than caprice. 

The moral life is essentially a life of conflict,—of the con- 
flict between humane and narrowly selfish impulses, of the 
conflict between reason and caprice, between order and chaos, 
yes, and of the conflict between these two moral motives 
themselves, which ideally ought always to harmonize, but 
which in our blindness we do harmonize so ill. 

So much, then, for the two essential elements of every 
moral consciousness. And now, the existence of these two 
motives in our conscience explains of itself all those prin- 
cipal characteristics of our complex moral consciousness 
upon which stress has been laid in the foregoing account. 
The variety, the manifoldness, the dignity, and the obscurity 
of our actual consciences are all explicable by the fact that as 
conscientious beings we are required by our moral nature 
to accomplish a twofold task, whose ideal worth is absolute, 
changeless, and obvious, but whose practical accomplishment 
is beset with difficulties and is defined for us only in terms of 
our narrow experience. The moral ideal, in its most general 
form, is indeed immutable. It may always be stated, once 
more, in the abstract, thus: Be humane and reasonable at 
once. Be humane, that is, consider all the interests that are 
going to be affected by your acts so far as you can possibly 
realize what these interests are. Do not be blind to the other 
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live beings about you. Consider what they wish as well as 
what you wish. But, on the other hand, do not be content 
with this mere submissiveness and this kindliness. Do not 
be merely suggestible, imitative, sympathetic, plastic. Have 
plans of your own. Some:of your fellows desire one thing 
of you, and some ancther. You cannot please everybody. 
Mere kindliness and plasticity accomplish nothing. Do not be 
like the father in the fable of “The Man, his Son, and the 
Ass.” It is impossible to act reasonably on mere sugges- 
tions. Consider the interests involved in any course of action, 
then form your own plan for meeting these interests as well 
as possible. Then make that plan your reasonable rule of 
action, and thereafter cling to that plan inflexibly till you see 
a better one. The moral man is an obstinate person; for 
justice and legality are essentially forms of obstinacy. Such 
is the general type of the moral life. Such is the general law 
of the immutable and ideal conscience as applied to each one 
of us. 

But, alas! we are fallible. We are blind. We see onlya 
little way. Every new growth of sympathy may show us the 
narrowness and actual inhumanity of our former plans. Man- 
kind will never outgrow conscientiousness ; but it has cer- 
tainly outgrown nearly every specific plan of social conduct 
which has been suggested in the past,—has outgrown such 
plans, not because it has learned to reject their ideal principles, 
but because it has learned broader plans, more reasonable and 
more humane fashions of conduct. Once, for instance, we 
knew no better than merely to shut up the insane and the 
criminals, and then, as it were, to forget them. The most 
humane people sanctioned whole systems of abuses of this 
sort merely because society must be defended, and because 
no better plan occurred than to make naught of the outcasts 
for the sake of the healthy. To-day the social conscience 
revolts at the thought of such neglect. Why? Because the 
moral ideal has changed? No. Because we have learned to 
realize more human needs, and to form more highly organized 
social plans for meeting these needs. Thus indeed the em- 
bodied conscience of each of us, our little hoard of maxims, 
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—that is always a very fallible and changeable thing, the 
product of social tradition, of experience, of our own poor 
thinking. On the other hand, the Ideal Conscience, with its 
twofold maxim, “ Help thy brother, yet help him not plan- 
lessly, but according to universal rules,” this is the con- 
science which exists in us, not because of our private experi- 
ence as such, but because of our essentially social type of 
intelligence. The predisposition to be suggestible and reason- 
able at once, to develop definite plans along with wide social 
sympathies,—this predisposition is indeed, not as an innate 
idea, but as a tendency, inborn in us. It is doubtless due to 
that “spontaneous variation” which has made the human 
brain, as a product of evolution, a possible thing. We are 
suggestible and reasonable beings by just such an innate pre- 
disposition. Our ideal conscience formulates our awareness 
of this our fundamental tendency. But our embodied con- 
science, our particular moral maxims, our collection of specific 
judgments, our moral prejudices,—these are merely the best 
expression, so far, of what light our experience has thrown 
upon the problem, how to be humane and reasonable at once, 
how to live according to rule, and how, at the same time, to 
be kindly and considerate. 

And so our conscience is at once in one aspect the most 
authoritative of ideal guides, and in another aspect is essen- 
tially a changing and fallible collection of merely probable 
opinions about conduct. It is in one sense innate; for had 
not one inherited a socially suggestible and a practically 
reasonable temperament, you could never teach him a single 
moral truth, however keen his lower wits might be. In 
another sense, however, the embodied conscience of each of 
us, our specific moral maxims, are altogether derived from 
training, experience, and private reflection. The difficulties 
and conflicts of conscience are due to the enormous difficulty 
of accomplishing at once the twofold aim of conscience. For 
our sympathies, our social suggestibility, our imitativeness, 
our plasticity, our kindliness, are all tendencies that act imme- 
diately and at the moment, so that they give us generous 
impulses, but always tend to confuse our reasonable general 
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plans. On the other hand, our plans of action, our fixed 
habits, our moral maxims, our settled general ideas con- 
cerning conduct, tend by their very fixity to make us obsti- 
nately disregardful of the calls of sympathy. Good form is 
easily opposed to good impulse. To harmonize these two 
motives is the great problem of life. The failure to do so is 
the chief source of the endless varieties and wars that have 
rent into hostile sects the world of the conscientious. Here 
is the central source of the great tragedy of the human con- 
science, a tragedy of which the world will never see the end 
so long as moral insight is imperfect and so long as the best 
of men are fallible. 


III. 


The development of conscience in the individual is at best 
a matter of notoriously slow progress. The moral functions 
are far too complex and delicate in their structure to be capable 
of easy cultivation or of quick maturity. And as they mature 
they are subject, from their very nature, to a great many inter- 
current disorders and tendencies to degeneracy. Especially 
important, however, it is to notice the way in which the two 
motives upon which the mature conscience is founded begin 
to establish their inter-relationships and to enter upon their 
predestined conflicts early in child-life. Once understand the 
nature of these two factors, observe the relative separateness 
of their original growth and consider their early conflicts, and 
then you will have an excellent basis for comprehending the 
natural history of the moral consciousness of any growing 
child. 

As regards the first factor mentioned in the foregoing 
account, namely, the disposition to be mindful of the will and 
of the interests of other beings, this factor first shows itself in 
childhood in the form of that direct suggestibility, that dispo- 
sition to imitate the expressive behavior of interesting people, 
which, in the foregoing discussions of this course, we have 
found to be such an important function from the point of view 
of theteacher. Thatall rational, intellectual growth is founded 
upon this factor we have already seen. But suggestibility and 
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imitativeness are now interesting to us not in their intellectual 
so much as in their moral significance. And these functions 
have a moral value, not in every one of their manifestations, 
but only in so far as in the child’s mind and conduct they 
chance to stand in a certain opposition to its own private im- 
pulses,—that is, to the original, non-social, reflex functions of 
its particular temperament. If you do something, and a child, 
fascinated by your act, tries to imitate you, this imitation, as 
we have seen in the foregoing lectures, may have a great 
intellectual value for the child; but it has a value from the 
point of view of moral training, only in case the child is led 
by its imitativeness actually to control or to modify some ex- 
istent private impulse of its own, which would naturally 
oppose the deed to which the imitative activity here leads. 
Show a child how to draw or to sew, and so long as the child 
is simply fascinated, and imitatively follows your lead without 
inner conflict of any sort, the experience has no direct value 
as a moral discipline. So far you are training the wits and 
not the conscience. But if you quiet a restless child, or over- 
come an obstinate child, by means of some authoritative sug- 
gestion that arouses the imitative functions, if, by command or 
by request, you induce the child to leave other actions, already 
pleasing to it, and to begin drawing or sewing according to 
your wish, then at the moment when the imitative disposition 
in the child triumphs over its previous interests, the child 
more or less dimly knows that it is submitting to another will 
because of the mere fact that this other will has expressed 
itself. Now, this submissiveness exemplifies an appeal to one 
of our two fundamental moral motives. For when I do a 
thing not “ because I want to do it,” nor yet because of mere 
fear, but because some other will requires me to do this thing, 
and because I find myself moved through imitation to submit, 
my act has one of the two elements of moral conduct about 
it. And I never know of this my relatively moral submis- 
siveness unless I am aware that, of myself, I desire to do 
otherwise, but that because of the authoritative importunity 
of my neighbor, or of my teacher, I resign my own will to 
this other will. 
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The development of this side of the moral consciousness 
of the motive which, in general, expresses itself, in presence 
of an authoritative external suggestion, by saying, “Not my 
will but thine be done,” is therefore one expression, indeed, of 
the imitative function, but it is by no means the only expres- 
sion of that function, nor in early childhood the usual expres- 
sion of this almost universal disposition to imitate. Smooth- 
running, free imitation, frictionless suggestibility, establishes 
numerous valuable habits, but does not of itself tend to 
develop conscience. The rudiment of conscientiousness ap- 
pears only when a suggested imitative act stands in conflict 
with the child’s immediate impulses, and when the child 
nevertheless submits to the suggestion, and abandons its own 
impulses. 

Pitiful and sympathetic acts and impulses belong, on the 
whole, for our purpose, to this same class, so soon as the child 
does, from pity or from sympathy, what is more or less 
consciously opposed to its momentary private desires. The 
affectionate child that returns your caresses for the pure fun 
of petting and of being petted is in nowise training any con- 
scientious motive. The activity is here unquestionably social 
and normal. And it is also a good basis, yes, for many chil- 
dren, an indispensable basis, for future moral training. The 
affectionate child that loves fondling can the more easily be 
taught, some day, for the sake of love, to forego its private 
desires. But this highly normal and innocent fondness for 
petting, although a sympathetic emotion, is still not directly 
a moralizing emotion. Fairly early examples of truly moral 
motives based upon this primitive sympathy appear, however, 
in such small but significant acts as those of a three-year-old 
child that voluntarily and spontaneously, and, perhaps, with- 
out any previous training of that sort, suddenly foregoes the 
pleasure of even beginning to eat its candy until it can bring 
the candy, perhaps some distance, to you, to offer you the 
first bite. Such an act, which is a type of a large number of 
rudimentary moral acts in very young children, is. a bit of a 
sacrifice, although I need not add that the sacrifice, when it 
occurs, is not likely to be, at this age, very deep, and that the 
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child does anticipate considerable praise and not a few kisses 
as a reward of its virtues. Still, in such a deed there is, so to 
speak, one of the first flutters of the wings of the sympathetic 
conscience. For such acts involve rudimentary general ideas 
of the type already indicated, of the type, namely, embodied 
in the words, “ Not my will but thine be done.” The process 
of social self-enlargement is under way. This social self- 
enlargement it is that even in childhood makes me consciously 
treat my neighbor as a part of myself. And it is the victory 
of the enlarged social self, of the self that sees the neighbor’s 
will, or wish, or joy, or advantage as its own, over the impul- 
sive self of the extra social private individual,—it is this victory 
which constitutes the true beginning of conscience with respect 
to this its first motive, the true establishment of general moral 
ideas of our present type. 

How early the true victory of either the imitative tendency 
or the more emotional forms of the sympathetic impulse over 
private selfishness can be witnessed in a young child I do not 
know. The observations concerning this matter are still, so 
far as I know, incomplete. But if you talk of the early train- 
ing of the conscientious motives in a child, there is no doubt 
that every such act as are the acts now exemplified, where 
social suggestibility first wars, and consciously wars, with 
private impulse, and where the larger social self, suggested by 
the will or the need or the joy of another, then triumphs over 
the private impulse of the narrower self,—that every such act, 
I say, embodies a true general idea of a relatively conscientious 
type. And the condition for the appearance of such a general 
idea of a conscientious type is precisely this complex condi- 
tion. On the one hand, a suggested social impulse, an impulse 
to sympathetic or to imitative submission ; on the other hand, 
a private impulse at war with the first; a conscious conflict 
between the two impulses; a victory of the social over the 
anti-social self. Imitativeness without such conflict develops 
no conscience. Private selfishness, apart from social sugges- 
tions, is still innocently unaware of moral considerations. 
But bring the larger and the lesser self face to face; and then, 
in the moment of the victory of the social self, there is con- 
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_ tained a true moral experience, a true generalization concerning 
what constitutes goodness. On the other hand, of course, if 
the battle chances to go the other way, if the lesser self pas- 
sionately dominates the nobler, the result is likely to be tem- 
porarily somewhat chaotic. The child is aware of its stubborn- 
ness, and so of its failure. A sense of personal chagrin gets 
merged with its fear of disapproval, and an excited child, 
conscious, in its hopeless way, that it is naughty, and wants to 
be naughty, and yet hates to be naughty, and accordingly 
hates everybody, itself to boot, is at least for a few despairing 
moments as noteworthy an example for a functional nervous 
chaos as you will often see in a healthy person. No prudent 
guardian of a child will risk the young childish conscience by 
giving it unnecessarily difficult or numerous opportunities to 
go in this way wrong. And yet it is true, and is a great para- 
dox of moral training, that without successful feats of self- 
sacrifice, of the sort now in general indicated, this motive of 
conscience never grows, and this present type of general 
conscientious ideas never gets developed, while, on the other 
hand, every opportunity for self-sacrifice is necessarily an 
opportunity for sin and so for chaos. But such risks are once 
for all involved in moral training. 

These conflicts between the imitative self and the private 
self are among the most capricious and unpredictable inci- 
dents of early childhood, both as to the circumstances under 
which they will occur and as to their outcome. The child 
that submissively obeys you when you are present will noto- 
riously often begin to disobey the instant you are out of sight. 
The child that is all plasticity in the presence of one person, 
may seem a little demon of stubbornness when brought into 
the company of another. Suggestibility, in its early manifes- 
tations, is, as we have earlier seen, an essentially whimsical 
phenomenon. As teacher, one thus early learns that, apart 
from well-knit habits, suggestibility means, after all, little for 
the growth of conscience. One comes, as most practised 
disciplinarians come, to lay far less stress upon the chance 
sentiments of the child than upon the formation of fixed 
habits. For the purposes of moral training, one learns to 
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think with especial esteem of our second conscientious motive. 
One says, “ Train organized habits, and the kindly feelings 
will follow of themselves.” And thus it happens that to most 
persons in the past moral training has meant strict discipline 
rather than cultivation of any rich social experience in the child. 

But here soon comes in sight the distinction, and ere long, 
too, the frequent opposition, of our two motives. It is indeed 
true that the child, despite its apparent capriciousness, is a 
creature that loves routine, so far as it can understand routine. 
It takes kindly to such well-knit habits as it can appreciate. 
It is fond of the same rules as to its hours of eating and sleep; 
of the same order of life as to its bath, its dress, its play, 
its favorite stories, its companionships. It hates whatever it 
recognizes as a capricious disarrangement of this established 
order. Its own actual and endless caprices are the mere acci- 
dents of its tender and rapidly growing organism. The child 
does not approve or choose them, but rather suffers from 
them. The establishment of an organized routine is therefore 
not only an indispensable condition for the training of its con- 
science, but is, on the whole, a very normal appeal to its own 
natural wishes. 

On the other hand, however, the establishment of organized 
habits is never of itself enough to insure the growth of an 
enlightened moral consciousness. Morality involves good 
order, but good order is never the whole of morality. For 
the first, the child that has established habits is often not very 
clearly conscious of their existence until, for some reason or 
other, they have to be broken in upon. The coming of a new 
teacher, whose routine is unlike that of a former teacher; the 
entrance into a new house, in which the child’s family must 
begin afresh the domestic routine; such incidents are ex- 
amples of a necessary interference with an already established 
system of habits. What is the result? The child under such 
circumstances often shows its conservatism in the form of an 
unreasoning rebellion, a stubborn, if brief, insistence that the 
new ways are bad ways. The consequent conflicts may prove 
temporarily demoralizing. And this result is likely to be in 
proportion to the actual fixity and success of the former 
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organization of habits. Here, as you see, the two motives 
of conscience, submissiveness and orderliness, come into an 
actual conflict together, precisely as in the history of society 
during periods of reform and of transition, the conservative 
instincts of society oppose the wider humanity of feeling and 
of outlook which the prophets and the reformers of the new 
age endeavor to inculcate. As reformers appeal to our sym- 
pathies and to our suggestibility, and as, on the other hand, 
the conservative interests of the social order appeal to our 
love of plan and of definite routine, and as these two appeals 
conflict with one another and produce the ethical tragedies of 
revolutionary periods, precisely so, in the life of a child, its 
social plasticity, its growth in sympathies, its imitativeness, its 
enlarging humanity, often war with its actual love of routine. 
Child-life is comparable in many respects to a period of social 
transitions in the life of a nation. The one saving thing, for 
the child as for the nation, in a world of chaotic temptations, 
often seems to be the formation of a fixed routine, the conserv- 
ative clinging to traditional ways. Yet, on the other hand, 
such conservatism often results in actual sin against the newer 
light. The conservative instinct is often, after all, the instinct 
that opposes self-enlargement and that delights in selfish stub- 
bornness. 

It is needful to remember these things in order to under- 
stand how full of harassing moral puzzles the life of a sensi- 
tive and inquiring child must often be, of puzzles to his own 
consciousness, of perplexities also to ours as we train him. 
His conservatism, his love of reasonable good order, is, of 
course, in view of the tender years of the child, a very short- 
sighted, and therefore of necessity, as to the choice of what 
shall for the child embody reason, a very irrational thing. 
Because the child has learned to love a rational conformity he 
has, alas! often to rebel against a higher reason. You can- 
not easily teach him routine, which is essentially an obstinate 
tendency, and at the same time teach him perfect social plas- 
ticity, which, with all its sympathetic beauty, is essentially a 
tendency to a change of ideals. If you make him conscious of 
the good form of his conduct, you teach him to say, “ That is 
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my way. What a good boy I am to love to do this! What 
a big boy I am! I can do just as grown people do.” In 
short, you make the child in so far essentially vain of his 
own will, as being essentially a good will. From this point 
of view, the good child often despises all younger children as 
being necessarily bad children, since they are so far, to borrow 
the words of the Buddhist scriptures, the “foolish who know 
not the true law.” Tender age and moral baseness often come 
to be in the eyes of growing children largely synonymous 
terms. This contempt of the elder boy for the younger is a 
well-known incident of the nascent conscience,—a well-known 
incident, and an inhumane one. It is as if one said, “ Little 
boys are essentially chaotic. We big boys are reasonable. 
We act as becomes the big. We are wise.” 

But now, into this world of a conscience that is so far sub- 
stantially identical with personal vanity, continually comes 
the call of society, embodied in the commands of teachers, 
in the movings of sympathy, in all the appeals to suggest- 
ibility as such. And this call once more ordains that the 
child shall say, “ Not my will but thine be done.” Not my 
will? But if I am a good boy, my will is the good one. 
The new plan is bad. I do not want to be sympathetic. I 
want to act in my own well-established way. In that way 
I have been taught. I will not depart from it. The new 
teacher is bad, is foolish, for he wants us to do as our old 
teacher did not want us todo. The new boy at school is a 
public enemy, for his ways are not our ways. He needs a 
thrashing. Such are the perfectly natural opinions of our 
young moralist, precisely in so far as training has succeeded 
in making him in his ignorance a lover of reason, or in other 
words has produced in him what, at his age, has to be a 
narrow conservatism,—merciless and uncomprehending. 

Later on in the young career these complications increase. 
There is in the life of many an intelligent boy the well- 
known period in youth when he is prepared by his numerous 
observations on the good order of the world to lay down the 
law to his mother, and, as it were, to show her the steep and 
thorny path to heaven. He does so, conscientiously, and 
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with a certain intolerable obstinacy that indicates the organi- 
zation in him of a conscience whose reasonableness of ideal 
is only exceeded by the impudence of its manifestation. | 
speak with some warmth of this kind of boy, for I myself 
was, in my day, a boy of this sort, and I know whereof I 
speak. Here you see, respect for the law comes to mean a 
failure duly to honor one’s father and one’s mother. 

At the same time, however, the reverse of the foregoing 
complication is, in youth, an equally possible result of the 
conflicts between conservatism and experience. Many boys 
prove to be, during the school years, admirably plastic and 
easily amenable to the formation of organized habits. Then 
comes youth, with its chaos of novelties, and with its entirely 
new types of social suggestibility. The new triumphs over 
the old, the fixed habits of boyhood were narrow just because 
of their fixity, and they therefore seem all the more meaning- 
less in this new environment, precisely because they were 
once so well organized in their own narrowness and isolation. 
All of a sudden the youth throws them at once to the winds, 
begins life afresh, and goes to wreck in a world of caprices, 
without a compass, without any plan of life, without law,— 
ruined because he is sensitive, sympathetic, suggestible, and 
because too, perchance, in the days of his narrow fixity of life 
he learned one thing, namely, a vain self-confidence, which, as 
a sentiment, survives the habits upon which it was founded. 

To all the foregoing comes, as the child grows into the 
youth, one further complication. Conscience, as it slowly 
forms through this endless interplay between two often conflict- 
ing motives, is in any case, for good or for ill, a collection, 
perchance too a system, of general ideas, ideas of conscientious 
submission of the selfish to the social will, ideas of the for- 
mation of a plan in life, and of the conformity of all capri- 
cious impulses, whether selfish or sympathetic, to this plan. 
Now just because conscience is so intimately related to the 
child’s whole idea of himself, both of himself as the imme- 
diate subject of his passing feelings, and of himself as the 
person who has plans,—of himself as the being who is praised 
and blamed, rewarded and punished, and of himself as the 
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person who lays down the law to his younger companions 
or later, in youth, to all the world,—just because of all these 
facts, the conscience very early comes to be a favorite topic 
of reflective consciousness. One reflects upon one’s self and 
one’s possessions. Most teachers of good conduct are likely, 
by their efforts, to encourage just such reflections. As Pro- 
fessor Palmer has pointed out in a recent and much discussed 
article, this reflection on the complications of conscience is 
itself likely, especially if encouraged too early, vastly to in- 
crease the complications themselves. For reasons studied in 
our previous lecture on Self-Consciousness, reflection upon 
matters relating to the Self is, especially in youth, a business 
attended with decided risks. Moral education differs from 
most other regions of ordinary education in so far as, in 
cases where we learn about outer and objective truth, the 
more we are conscious of our general ideas, of their relations 
and of their conflicts, the better for us, since in these more 
objective regions of insight consciousness is, for the teacher, 
the main goal. But in case of moral training, consciousness 
is indeed, as we have all along seen, a necessary accompani- 
ment, but not the express goal of the process, which is here 


the production of good conduct despite all the hinderances 
and contradictions of consciousness, The student of philos- 
ophy has to undertake the risks of reflection. But philosophy 
is most decidedly not for everybody, and certainly not for 
every youth. 


IV. 


The problems of moral training that I have thus suggested 
will not be unfamiliar to any of you. The sole merit of the 
foregoing paper, if it has any merit, lies in the psychological 
analysis which I have offered as explaining the principal para- 
doxes and conflicts inseparable from the growing life of the 
conscience. View these conflicts as due to the interplay of 
our two conscientious motives, and you will get a more en- 
lightened view of a situation which has caused all reflective 
teachers much concern. 

As to the practical outcome, I think that, in the first place, 
the mere fact of recognizing that the teacher must try, by 
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every possible device, to organize into a well-knit whole these 
two different and often warring motives of the moral life, is 
itself a great part of the discovery of the method of teaching 
morals to the young. The further lesson, I think, is obvious, 
that, since the moral consciousness of the young is sure to be 
full of conflicts, the teacher will do well to beware of trying 
to encourage too early what would surely be a false clearness 
of consciousness as to moral conduct, and as to the reasons 
- of good conduct, since, as a fact, the youthful conscience does 
not and cannot furnish a finished system of recognizable duties, 
and since efforts at producing such clear consciousness are 
likely to bring to light the very conflicts and contradictions 
now insisted upon. Of two great principles the pupil must 
indeed early be conscious. First, through specific acts of self- 
sacrifice, carefully introduced as elements into his capricious 
life as circumstances permit, he must learn in general to say, 
in the presence of the higher will without him, “ Not my will 
but thine be done.” Then he must learn to recognize by an 
act of faith that there is indeed an ideal, a perfect plan in life, 
a true way to be good, and that all his fixed habits are so far 
fragmentary indications of this good way. He must thus 
learn, if possible, to say, “ My delight ts in the law.” But, for 
the rest, he must not be permitted too early to question the 
why of every precept, and he must be taught that he cannot 
yet judge what the true law is, and that this true law is not 
at all a simple and clear thing for his early years to grasp, but 
that it is a high and holy thing, and that, for the rest, he 
must wait and see. From our point of view, he is one of the 
disciples in the temple at Sais, waiting for the veil of the 
goddess to be lifted. He must learn to reverence the goddess 
even while the veil remains undrawn,—to reverence and to 
wait. It is hard to wait and at the same time to be strenuous, 
to recognize the mystery of conduct and still not to lose heart. 
But that is the problem of life. Do not fear early to let the 
child feel, what he cannot hope to understand, that life is a 
problem, and still, for all that, is sacred. 
JostaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PLACE OF INDUSTRY IN THE SOCIAL 
ORGANISM. 


Eruics and economics are now recognized to have such 
close relations that it may be permitted an economist, in a 
journal devoted primarily to the study of ethics, to leave for 
a little the stricter limits of his own subject, and look at things 
economic from a more ethical stand-point. 

To the philosophic mind, the whole tone of political econ- 
omy must seem more healthy and human than it used to be. 
While it is certainly becoming more scientific,—coming nearer 
to universal propositions in great departments, such as cur- 
rency and international trade,—it is coming into line again 
with those social sciences which it had, perhaps, fallen rather 
behind. The science is realizing that we are not living under 
the industrial system of Ricardo’s or even Mill’s time. A 
century of /atsser faire has made /aisser faire impossible. The 
question has been forced on the economist, What is the place 
and dignity of economic effort among the other activities of 
human life: is it really the “business” of man’s life, as the 
time devoted to it seems to infer; or is it merely a current in 
the main stream of spiritual development and realization ? 
The following pages are a slight contribution to the answer. 

Looking back on our masters of the past, it seems to us 
that the older economists were very optimistic. They hada 
wonderful faith in the power of economic effort to work out 
social salvation. The reason of their confidence may be 
explained as follows : 

What most stirs the imagination of the economist is the 
possibility of material wealth now within man’s grasp. What 
most perplexes him is that, with it all, the majority of our 
people are yet poor, and that the drift of the time seems to be 
towards keeping them poor. Poverty, indeed, was never yet 
found an insupportable condition of life; but our people are 
not only poor, they are slaves to incessant work. If we would 
console ourselves with the reflection that work is, at worst, a 
disguised blessing, we have to face the fact that their work is 
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deadening, sometimes degrading, toil. Yet toil, and even 
degrading toil, might be accepted as part of the training of 
the gods, were it not that the working-man, and a@ fortiori the 
working-woman, has no guarantee of permanence even in this 
painful condition of working for a living, and has no time nor 
chance for life outside it. 

In regard to this actual condition of the laboring-classes, the 
economist has often to complain that there are two things, 
familiar to him, which society does not seem quite to realize. 
The one is, that the majority of men and women spend their 
days, from morning to evening, in work, and spend their 
nights simply in preparing for more work. They are mere 
living machines, wearing out their bodies in toil and spending 
their non-working hours in making up wear and tear. The 
other is, the dependence of the so-called “ upper classes” on 
the working-classes. The common folks who dig, and plough, 
and sweat in factories, have to provide necessaries and com- 
forts sufficient for themselves and for us, and that not of choice 
but of necessity. The working-man finds himself born into 
a world of which great part is already taken as private prop- 
erty. He finds himself as a citizen subject to many claims 
imposed by the past history of his State. And he finds himself 
under an industrial system where the tools with which he must 
work belong to others. While working, then, to supply his 
own wants, he has to pay rent for land, taxes for old claims, 
and hire for tools; and although his labor, thanks to the 
organization bequeathed him by the past, is very productive, 
yet it must be confessed that the lion’s share of the product 
goes to those who hold the claims and the tools. It is rather 
misleading to point to the superior conditions under which the 
working-man now lives as compared with his position in former 
times. A great deal of his comfort is due, not so much to his 
getting a direct share in the new wealth, as to the fact that 
there is a great deal of wealth which the upper classes cannot 
consume selfishly. If the workers had not clean streets, gas- 
lamps, cheap water, theatres for sixpence, and the like, the 
comfortable classes would be the sufferers with them. It is 
the pit that pays for the boxes, the third class for the first. 
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The crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table are not 
to be counted the workers’ share in the increasing wealth of 
mankind. 

Now, what the economists at the time of Mill hoped was, 
that when wars became exceptional, and the world of men was 
allowed to go quietly and continuously about the business of 
producing, wealth would increase so rapidly that it would not 
be possible for any considerable class to remain outside the 
sphere of good wages and leisured life. Capital would increase 
so much that labor would constantly be at a premium. Per- 
haps it would be rash to say that this expectation will never 
be realized under the present régime. The working-class is 
so numerous, and its voting power so great, that in time, either 
peacefully or by revolution, it will demand and obtain a greater 
share in the output of wealth than it now has. Still, many of 
us, looking back over the course of wealth and of wages for 
the last decade, feel bound to protest at the terrible time it 
is taking to give the working-man a larger share. We think 
that the enlightened conscience of the twentieth century 
should hurry up the slow grinding of the divine mills. We 
are not willing that this great, stable, historic edifice of a 
nation should be imperilled by delaying reform till it can no 
longer be withheld. 

What should strike one is the enormous disproportion 
between the people to whom the “ good life” is possible, and 
those to whom it is practically forbidden. Under the present 
régime some few of us have wealth enough to allow us to choose 
our life and work. Many of us have work which is at least 
not uncongenial, and with that we have abundant leisure 
after work-hours to live as we like. And there are here and 
there a few people who have immense wealth, and who con- 
scientiously try to use it in furthering the interests of humanity. 
This, however, is not sufficient to outweigh the great con- 
spicuous economic fact that the majority of people, even in 
this richest of all countries, have no time and no means to do 
anything but toil and sleep. 

Our century’s experiment, then, of leaving industry to 
rectify its own abuses cannot be called a success, It has 
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ended in putting very much out of sight the right and due of 
every man, as a spiritual being, to get the utmost assistance 
from his fellows in securing him a rational, happy, developing, 
free life. It has raised a few people to a high standard of 
comfort and leisure, which they find so good and enjoyable 
that they will fight to retain it. It has made the richer classes 
accept their ridiculous position seriously, thinking themselves 
the favored of heaven, and believing that Christ’s “the poor 
ye have always with you” is a warrant for keeping them poor. 
Nay, it has so stripped the working-classes of thought and 
aspiration that they accept the present state of things for the 
most part in sullen apathy, though not without underground 
mutterings. 

The question naturally suggests itself, Has any plan of regu- 
lated industry emerged to guide the actions of those who have 
rejected the policy of /aisser faire, and yet are very far from 
embracing the other extreme of socialism ? 

An answer of a kind seems to be given from one side of the 
industrial division. While the majority of the working-classes 
are swept along on a current which they do not try to control, 
there is a section among them which seems to have some idea 
of steering a course,—the workers under trade unions. 

A trade unionist may be defined as a workman who con- 
siders that wages have a tendency to fall, or, at least, not to rise 
adequately, unless individual workers form themselves into 
corporate bodies, agree on a policy, pledge themselves not to 
act individually against that policy, and take measures to main- 
tain themselves during any period of struggle which the carry- 
ing out of such a policy may involve. That is to say, to gain 
his purposes the unionist gives up his individual liberty of ac- 
tion, and subordinates himself to a body which aims at securing 
a desired end for all its members. A trade union is necessarily 
militant. It might be called an army of defence; but armies 
of defence, as we know, very easily turn into armies of aggres- 
sion, and the attitude of the trade union to capitalist employers 
is, as a rule, more than militant; it is certainly hostile. The 
trade union does not seek to bridge the interests of capital 
and labor, much less to identify them. It seems to prefer to 
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fight in the dark. It acts very much on the assumption that 
wages could always be higher than they are,—which may be 
true, but is, evidently, not a very scientific basis to go on. 

The beneficent part played by the unions in the past has 
been, it might be said, due to the fact that unionist workmen 
were a minority, and, for fear of the outside unorganized 
workers, could not press this idea of blind hostility too far. 
But the ideal which trade unionism puts before itself is to 
gather a// labor into its ranks. Whenever it does so, however, 
it must drop the aggressive: it must even cease to be mili- 
tant; and must become, not a trade union, but a union of 
capital avd labor. For suppose the time were come when 
capital was forced to show its books to labor, and prove that 
labor was getting all the share it could, in reason or expedi- 
ency, claim; then to persevere in asking more would be sui- 
cidal, and the only form of union left would be a union of 
capital and labor to produce the largest total result. 

Even now the most successful unions are showing this 
weakness of foundation. In the great union of textile work- 
ers in Lancashire, they congratulate themselves—and justly— 
on their success in keeping up the rate of wages, and of 
assimilating the wages of women and men for equal work. 
But they can scarcely help seeing that the average profit for 
some years in cotton-spinning has not been four per cent. 

Although, then, the economist is bound to defend trade 
unions, as, hitherto, the bulwark of labor against a power 
stronger than itself, he approves of them as he would approve 
of arming the English regiments with the best available rifle,— 
that is, so long as the industrial, like the political, world is 
divided into hostile camps. And just as he would very much 
rather see all men lay down their Martini-Henrys, so must 
he seek for the ultimate solution of the problem in some form 
of union which is large enough to take in capital as well as 
labor. The ideal of trade unionism is but a temporary ideal, 
as all ideals based on war must be. 

When we turn to the other side of society, and ask the 
representatives of capital what they suggest as the means of 
remedying the obvious evils of low and insufficient wage— 
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what, in short, capital would put in place of the trade union, 
—the answer is, I am afraid, nothing but the old patriarchal 
theory of the relation of capital and labor, which tells the 
working-classes that their interests are safe in the hands of the 
enlightened employer. The usual formula is: A good master 
needs no union to compel him to do justice to his work- 
people. 

This is true; but, as every one knows, even Plato had some 
little difficulty in getting a definition of justice in the abstract, 
and, possibly, he would have had more if he had been trying 
to find what was justice in the matter of wage. Does “jus- 
tice” mean paying the average wage for average work? Well, 
suppose we can find what the average wage is,—which is not 
such a simple matter,—we are still, in the interests of justice, 
forced to ask, What determines the average wage? Is it a 
trade union? If so, there will be some difficulty in con- 
vincing employers that this is a true average wage. Or is it 
a union of employers? If so, it must seem to the workers 
that the employers are to be as gods, determining justice for 
other people, their servants. Or is it to be believed that in- 
dustrial progress is the path of the immanent reason, and that 
wages work out their own justlaws? Suppose we adopt the 
ideal of free competition which so many people are enamored 
of,—till it touches their own trade,—and say that the “ average 
wage” is determined by all capital on one side and all labor 
on the other. Well, it is not a satisfactory thing to the philo- 
sophic mind to be told that the average wage is determined 
like a tug of war,—even if the weaker party should now and 
then pull the rope across the mark. Certainly, Plato would 
have objected very much to a definition of just wage which 
determines it by the relative strength of two parties. 

But, suppose we define the “ good master” as one who pays 
not the average, but the best wage he can, we have to ask 
what are the factors of this “best”? Is the employer sup- 
posed to calculate somewhat in this way: “I wish ten per 
cent. on my capital; all beyond that I shall pay in wage.” The 
obvious answer is, that no employer does calculate in this 
way. If he gets ten per cent. one year he has to provide 
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against getting five per cent. the next, and so no employer 
ever thinks any amount of profit too great, just because he 
puts the surplus aside as insurance against possible loss, But 
what is an employer to do who never earns ten per cent., or 
anything near it? Are the workers to suffer because he— 
perhaps by his own fault—cannot make what he considers an 
adequate profit? And is it always the just employer who 
makes the ten per cent.? Suppose—to put it concretely— 
that A, B, C & Co., with five millions of capital, and everything 
in the way of economic machinery and organization, are will- 
ing for a time to accept five per cent. on their capital,—the 
thing is not only possible, but is common,—and pay twenty 
shillings a week average wage to the workers, what is the 
proper wage for D, E, F & Co. to pay, who have an old fac- 
tory and small capital, and cannot earn interest even on their 
small capital ? 

Without going further, any one can see the difficulties of 
believing that the workers’ interests will be adequately guarded 
by leaving them to the benevolent capitalist. No employer, 
however good and honest and well intentioned, should be 
trusted to assess his workers’ wages. He has to cut his in- 
dustrial coat according to his cloth. If his rivals reduce prices, 
he has to reduce prices. If his rivals do with less profit, he 
has to do with less profit. If his rivals sell below cost, he has 
to go below cost. If his rivals like to live for a time on their 
accumulated capital, he has to live on his capital. But on 
what is the worker to live, if wages go below twenty shillings 
a week ? 

The failure, then, of trade unionism on the one hand, and of 
the patriarchal relation on the other, to supply any permanent 
basis for the future of industry, may serve to suggest that it 
is not possible to formulate, on purely economic lines, anything 
but a temporary policy, for the reason that, sooner or later, 
economic tendencies left to themselves come into conflict with 
the total development of society. 

In face of this, what is the function of the economist? It 
is, of course, as always, to discover and interpret the drift of 
the economic activity of thetime. With this most economists 
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would consider their task ended ; but it seems to me that, at 
any rate, the philosophic economist has something further to 
do. Isit not becoming evident that philosophy and economics 
must now join hands to find out and declare what is the true 
end and right relation of economic activity among the other 
activities of human life? 

The task is no small one. It involves, first, the formulation 
of the ideal social organism; and, second, the assigning to 
economic activity its duly subordinated place in the total 
activity of this organism. With the view of giving some 
slight contribution to this great work, I may be allowed to 
suggest one or two things which an economic profession and 
some practical acquaintance with industrial life have convinced 
me must be recognized by the philosophical economist, or the 
economic philosopher, who attempts the task. 

First,as tothe nature of our economical environment. There 
is not much doubt of the peculiar favor which this environ- 
ment affords to man’s economic welfare. According to our 
prejudices and education we may put this truth in various 
ways. We may say, with Christianity, that God planted man 
in an earth that is half garden, half wilderness, and that man 
is gradually putting all things under his feet, because the uni- 
verse is his and his Father’s. Or we may suppose, with the 
pure evolutionist, that the savage animal, somehow in the far 
past, stole fire from heaven, and has slowly fought his way up to 
the present state of lord of creation because he survives as the 
fittest of the animals. Or, more philosophically, we may say 
that the whole is an evolution, not of matter and force, but of 
spirit, and that, as man gradually gets to know his world, it 
wakes into consciousness in him, and he recognizes all the 
powers of the universe as his friends. 

It all comes to the same end,—that man, at first the sport 
and prey of natural forces, gradually bends them to his will, 
discovers a human use for everything, reconstructs his world, 
and becomes more at home in it, and so makes all things work 
together for his good. There are forces of which we have not 
yet got control, but one would scarcely like to say what is 
beyond human power. Have we not even encroached on the 
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realm of the great destroyer, and exceeded the threescore 
years and ten? Whatever, then, the present may be, it is clear 
to the economist that the future holds unimaginable wealth in 
its command. The environment is friendly. The economic 
sphere will not always be truthfully represented as a struggle 
of labor against nature, or a calculus of pleasure and pain. 

In face of this friendly environment, what is man’s position ? 
On first thoughts we are apt to conclude that the well-being 
of man is secured as he becomes master of the material con- 
ditions of his life-—as he accumulates wealth and capital, and 
yokes the universe to his car. But this is not the case. 

If man were as the other animals, increase of wealth would 
certainly mean increase of well-being. The cow asks no more 
than abundant grass and a warm byre. Give her more grass 
and she refuses it; give her two byres and the one stands 
empty. The difference is that the animal gets its provision 
direct from nature, without more trouble than seeking for 
it, but never increases its wants beyond its provision. The 
man gets almost nothing direct from nature,—he gets all in 
the sweat of his brow; but his appetite for good things grows 
continually by what it feeds on, and his wants are infinitely 
progressive. Thus, although society has, every year, added 
power over nature,—added wealth, added capital,—the pro- 
vision for human wants always lags far behind the demand. 
Nay, a small minority of the world’s inhabitants may take up 
all the increase in wealth, leaving the majority at the old level, 
or sinking them below that level. 

This may be seen most easily by a concrete case. Here is 
a field. Plant it with potatoes, and leave enough grass to pas- 
ture a cow, and the field will maintain a dozen farm-laborers in 
sound, healthy food. But now sow the field down in the finer 
vegetables, and plant gooseberry-bushes on the pasture, and 
the field will now yield food for perhaps half a dozen. But 
suppose, finally, the field to be sown down in flowers, not only 
does it not support anybody, but it cannot supply enough of 
flowers to satisfy a few rich people. By this it may be seen 
that a certain amount of labor and capital may be devoted to 
maintaining an entire nation in plain, sound life. Or it may 
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be so employed as to yield a high level of comfort to a good 
many, while keeping the majority at the twenty-shilling-a-week 
level. Or it may be laid out to supply the intellectual, spir- 
itual, esthetic wants of a few, while the majority are on the 
twenty-shilling level, and a minority is at the starvation-level. 

Now, the serious thing is that the present evil distribution 
of wealth—which corresponds very much to the latter case in 
the illustration—does not rectify itself. The fortunate few 
can go on consuming as much wealth as the circumstances of 
society allow them to obtain,—by fair means or conventional 
ones,—and, what is more, they can spend it we//. Just as 
one could not say, in the abstract, that money spent in rais- 
ing flowers was ill-spent, so this fortunate few may take to 
themselves all the increase of wealth as it comes, and spend it 
in adding to the fulness of their own life, or laying the founda- 
tion of their children’s. 

This, probably, explains the callousness of the richer classes 
to the condition of the working-classes. They feel that their 
annual incomes are not too large for what they may, legiti- 
mately and honorably, desire as their standard of life. If a 
man finds himself this year with a hundred pounds more of 
income than he had last, it is not altogether selfish if he spends 
it in hiring a horse for himself, or buying a new piano for his 
wife, or a pony for the children. The whole family is, perhaps, 
cleaner in limb and in soul for having these things. Similarly, 
the few rich can quite well absorb all the increase of wealth 
that comes into the world, and persuade themselves that they 
are doing well with it,—all the while forgetting the solidarity 
of man and the claims of their neighbors to a share. Thus 
the bad distribution of wealth does not tend to rectify itself. 
The rectification usually comes of the struggle of the one class 
to get and of the other to hold. 

And as people get accustomed to this bad distribution, and 
think it natural, we get two very different ideals of life, which 
we use with charming naivete. We say to the poor man, It 
is a good thing for you that you should labor ten hours a day, 
else you would get drunk inthe evenings. We say to the rich 
man, You give far too much time to business ; you should 
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come home early and read a little. We present the one class 
with an ideal of work, the other with an ideal of leisure. 

Of course, in any philosophical ideal of social economic 
activity, we can have no such dualistic view. Passing over, as 
accidental, the present condition where society is divided into 
a few men with too much leisure, and a vast multitude with 
nothing but toil, there are certain things we find stated very 
clearly in the universal nature of man as man. Physically, 
e.g., his best condition is when he has such food as he can 
well digest, such clothes as secure him from damp and cold, 
such shelter as guards him from draughts, bad air, etc.; and 
lastly, such work as keeps his body at its highest pitch of 
fitness. But this is also his best intellectual condition. Nay, 
it is more; it is the best background for all the virtues : it is 
the every-day condition of any ideal society. 

What man, then, simply as man, by his very constitution 
demands is, primarily, enough wealth to supply these purely 
physical wants, and enough labor to keep the whole organism 
working in perfect health. These, I say, are the indispen- 
sable requisites of every life, not only of the rich, but of the 
poorest. They are the minimum standard of the animal 
called man, which he needs to prevent him having actually a 
worse status in the world than the mere beasts of the field. 

Once these are gained, man may devote himself to the in- 
finite life that lies around and above him,—the life of thought, 
of feeling, of living for pure living’s sake. But surely it is 
very far from an ideal state if the attainment of this higher 
life by the few is to prevent the obtaining of the lower—the 
indispensable—life by the many. We must think our lives 
something very valuable in the sight of heaven, if we imagine 
that they are worth the price of the degradation of our fel- 
lows’. But how else are we to interpret the common question, 
If you raise the working-classes, who will do the dirty work? 

Here, then, is the heavy indictment against the industrial 
organization of to-day,—that not only does it make the life of 
the vast majority a life below the level of good food, good 
clothing, good houses, good surroundings generally, but it 
totally neglects the other condition, the healthy labor which 
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alone can knit these into the healthy man. It looks at labor 
as a mere means to an end, the obtaining of subsistence, in- 
stead of looking at both labor and subsistence as means to— 
living. Thus, the proposed Eight-Hours’ Bill is generally 
argued from the point of the effect shorter hours will have on 
production. The question is seldom asked, Is eight hours’ 
labor not enough for the true health, in body and mind, of the 
worker ? 

No doubt it will be said by those who think political econ- 
omy was formulated and finished fifty years ago, that this con- 
sideration is not one with which economics has anything to 
do. The answer is that the new attitude of most economists 
is one that has a warrant in new circumstances. It is no dis- 
paragement to Ricardo, for instance, that he did not bring 
these consideratlons to the front. Nor will any intelligent 
student blame Mill that he was altogether too hopeful of what 
the accumulation of wealth would bring with it. We have 
half a century of economic development to take account of 
since his time,—and that the half-century which has given 
into man’s hand the most gigantic power over natural forces, 
—and it would be inexcusable in the modern economist if he 
did not see that we are at a new stage of social history, and 
that a new society demands a revision of a political economy 
based on an analysis of the old. 

In all the stern economic development of past centuries it 
is easy to see a true line of teleological purpose. Life then was 
hard and leisure was difficult, not because it is a good thing 
for man to live hardly and have little leisure, but because the 
first necessity of a true life, physically, intellectually, and mor- 
ally, is Work, while it is not a necessity that there should be 
leisure, unless men have learned to use it for the higher life. 
Centuries ago it would have been a curse to England if ba- 
nanas had grown overhead, and the cassava-root had been had 
for the digging. With no books and no amusements, no 
sense awakened to nature, no home but a mud-hut without 
chimneys and windows, what could the Saxon peasant have 
done with leisure but spend it as the African tribes do,—be- 
tween drinking and fighting? The labor that this stern, north- 
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ern climate necessitated was his salvation, and, in the hard- 
working life, he gradually awakened to the goodness and 
possibilities of the life outside of labor. This was the teleo- 
logical purpose of centuries up till now. 

But when machinery is replacing man and doing the heavy 
work of industry, it is time to get rid of that ancient prejudice 
that man must work ten hours a day to keep the world up to 
the level of the comfort it has attained. Possibly, if we clear 
our minds of cant, we may see that the reason why we still 
wish the laborer to work ten hours a day is that we, the com- 
fortable classes, may go on receiving the lion’s share of the 
wealth these machines, iron and human, are turning out. 

If there is anything in these considerations, we must revise 
an economic conception which we accepted too easily. Two 
great English economists, it seems to me, have given a wrong 
turn to our ideas about labor. Mill said that the idea of labor 
“ included all feelings of a disagreeable kind, all bodily incon- 
venience or mental annoyance, connected with the employ- 
ment of one’s thought or muscles in a particular occupation.” 
Jevons defined labor as “any painful exertion, undergone, 
partly or wholly, with a view of future good” This inclusion 
of pain in the conception of labor, with its corollary of meas- 
uring labor by the pain which attaches to it, is surely mislead- 
ing. What one, of course, sees is that, to the majority of 
men and women at present, labor involves a certain—even a 
considerable—amount of something of which they would 
gladly be quit, But this is the accident of our industrial sys- 
tem, due very much to the fact that we have forgotten the 
proper end of man, and have looked upon the worker not 
as a spirit, but as an instrument of production. It is an acci- 
dent from which the comfortable classes and the professional 
classes have escaped. To speak of the labor of the merchant, 
the employer, the farmer—of any one, in fact, who has reason- 
able hours, who has some pride in his work, and who has 
some object in it—as “ pain,” is, in my view, a serious abuse 
of language. The pain of present-day labor is a consequence 
of the long hours and monotonous processes of the factory 
system ; and as better organization and education shorten the 
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hours of labor, make the working-classes more conscientious 
in their work, and give them a share in the result proportioned 
to the extra care they take, they also will escape the pain of 
labor. 

What every moralist since Aristotle knows is, that only in 
the full, free, but unstrained exercise of body and mind does 
man find his happiness. It is too much, perhaps, to hope that, 
in any scheme of social organization, it will be possible to 
give every one a life of congenial work,—which would, cer- 
tainly, be the ideal of economic activity. But, it may be said, 
with full conviction, that, if not just now, in a very short time, 
it will be possible to so shorten the hours of labor as to take 
away the pain of labor, change it into the healthy discipline 
of every clean life, and allow every one in his leisure hours the 
chance of re-creation in congenial work, play, or thought. 

But all this is contingent on the proviso that we really 
wish it. A great many good people have not yet recognized 
the claims of the working-man to a soul, further, at least, than 
is implied in the effort to, what is called, “save” it. But once 
philosophy joins hands with economics, and popularizes the 
new ideal through the pulpit, it should not take long to rouse 
all good men to realize the great possibilities that now lie in 
our present economic position. 

The abolition of poverty is now within our reach, if we, as 
a society, are really bent on its abolition. Of course, I am 
not speaking of that poverty which comes from disinclination 
to work or is brought on by vice; that kind of poverty we 
should not abolish. I mean to say that the resources of the 
nation in capital, invention, and labor are now so great that 
the one want of the time is organization, so that there shall be 
no destruction from war, no misdirection of production, no 
waste between producer and consumer. That there should 
be unemployed men in Great Britain arises from the same 
cause as brings about these frightful crises and this universal 
uncertainty :—that we have not brought consumer and pro- 
ducer to understand each other and work into each other’s 
hands; that the best brains of this nation have not yet been 
turned to organizing industry. 
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To sum up. The error of us all hitherto has lain in look- 
ing at man’s economic effort too exclusively as an end; in 
looking upon those who started in life with a competency as 
“lucky souls,” who alone could afford to live the life they 
pleased; in thinking that we had no responsibility for the 
fact that the great majority start infinitely behind those few. 

The new economist must look at man primarily as a spir- 
itual being, and must look at all men as spiritual beings. In 
considering the world of working persons, we must take what 
we may, without irreverence, conceive as the stand-point of 
the Almighty himself. To us all men must be equal in the 
one respect, that the end of their being is the same,—that is, 
the realization of all the powers of spirit in a free life. 

From this stand-point, how are we to deal with the fact 
that some are born rich and many born poor? It must, I 
think, be the purpose and endeavor of all conscientious people 
to break down that primary inequality; not necessarily to 
take away from the one class the advantages they have, but to 
give something like the same start to all. No considerations 
of the sacredness of private property or freedom of bequest 
should be allowed to obscure the fact that the birthright of 


every human soul in a civilized country is an education, a 
training, and, finally, a working career, that will make it pos- 
sible for him to realize himself in what we know to be the 
only true life,—the life of thought. 

How that is to be brought about practically is not for me 
to say. Sufficient is it to point out that it must be done, or 
else society will be choked by its own wealth. 


WILLIAM SMART. 
QUEEN MARGARET COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
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ON HUMAN MARRIAGE. 


THAT marriage is the moral regulation of sexual relations 
originally uncontrolled is for most men the only natural and 
possible conception. Since passion is still a capricious and 
violent thing, sexual relations would remain comparatively 
free and promiscuous did not civilized life bring with it so 
many feelings that make for self-control and self-education. 
It seems therefore impossible to suppose that anything worthy 
of the name of marriage could have existed in the beginnings 
of human society. It would seem that man and woman were 
then drawn together by chance promptings of instinct, lived 
together so long as the attraction lasted, and separated when 
it ceased or when it drew them in another direction. All we 
know of primitive manners forbids the doubt that the rela- 
tions of the sexes were then regarded in a light very different 
from that in which a more developed morality has taught us 
to see them. The savage woman feels no shame in abandon- 
ing herself to a man without marriage. 

This conception of originally unregulated sexual relations 
became some thirty years ago the basis of an elaborate 
scientific theory about the origin of marriage. MacLennan 
and Bachofen pointed out the way, and were soon followed by 
many notable scholars. The corner-stone of all these systems 
is the discovery that many tribes look upon children as belong- 
ing exclusively to the mother and her people, a view exactly 
similar to that we commonly take of the relation of illegiti- 
mate children to their mother, except that here it is applied 
with absolute rigor to whole series of generations. This 
descent through the mother, taken in connection with a num- 
ber of often acute interpretations of primitive customs, seemed 
to bring a new light and interest to the problem of the origin 
of human communities. We felt able to trace back the stages 
through which the life of the sexes and of the family had 
been developed. Scholars have differed on many particular 
points, but have shown an admirable unanimity upon the 
fundamental question. Man has steadily risen from a state in 
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which the union of the sexes was entirely free to one in which 
it was better regulated; polyandry and polygamy were the 
intermediate stages, out of which monogamy arose and in 
civilized ages came to be enforced by law. 

A more accurate investigation of primitive conditions, how- 
ever, will show that this whole theory has no foundation. As 
early as the year 1888, I attempted to show, in a detailed 
critique of all the problems involved in this subject, that those 
hypotheses were worthless,* If I return to the question now, 
it is not to impart anything new, but on the occasion of 
a voluminous work published in English by the Finnish 
scholar, Mr. E. Westermarck.t Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, the 
well-known naturalist, has thought the work worthy of being 
ushered in by a very flattering preface of his own, in which 
he particularly praises the young author’s courage and success 
in criticising the views of the most notable scholars. As my 
opinion of the scientific value of the book differs widely from 
this, I feel a kind of obligation to express it publicly, as I 
should perhaps not have done if the great name of Wallace 
did not shield the author. It will soon be apparent to the 
reader that the duty I have to fulfil is not a pleasant one. 

1. In three long chapters Mr. Westermarck criticises the 
hypothesis we have been speaking of, that of the originally 
promiscuous union of the sexes. This hypothesis rests prin- 
cipally on three considerations. The first is the existence in 
our time of cases of promiscuous relations in tribes that lack 
all sense of sexual honor, and retain customs which are appar- 
ently vestiges of a former entirely promiscuous way of living. 
Mr. Westermarck attempts to prove that this argument is not 
conclusive, and I am ready enough to grant the failure of the 
proof, considering that in my book I have already expressed 
and upheld his opinion that those immodest customs are 
explained by entirely different causes, and especially that pro- 
miscuous relations, where they still are found, are a compara- 





* “Die Primitive Familie.” Leipzig, 1888. Intern-wissch. Bibl. xvi. Lon- 
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t “ The History of Human Marriage,” London, 1891. 
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tively late phenomenon, arising from a particular phase of the 
idea of property. Promiscuous relations are an effect rather 
of the sharp separation of tribes into units with relation to 
property than of an indiscriminate treatment of individuals, 
The evidence of this condition, with which I was principally 
concerned, will be sought in vain from Mr. Westermarck ; yet 

Iam less surprised at this omission than at the fact that he 
has nowhere found occasion to mention that his conclusion, 
in all its particulars, had already been presented by another 
student. 

The second argument on which this hypothesis of promis- 
cuous union rests is the fact that many primitive tribes have 
developed a system of appellations for the degrees of relation- 
ship, which seems to indicate that brothers shared their wives 
and sisters their husbands, and the children did not know who 
their father was, since they had the same word for father and 
uncle. Lewis Henry Morgan, the American scholar, has based 
this hypothesis mainly upon this peculiarity of nomenclature. 
But MacLennan has already proved that this is impossible, and 
that these expressions did not arise from blood relationship, 
but were mere polite modes of address. Peschel believed they 
had also some reference to the relative generation to which 
the persons belonged. I have shown in my book, by minute 
analysis of the particulars, that the question of generation 
was actually what determined the nomenclature, but in a 
purely formal way. Mr. Westermarck makes no mention of all 
this, but appropriates the results attained by MacLennan and 
Peschel. He writes, for instance, on page 85, “I shall en- 
deavor to show that no inference regarding early marriage- 
customs is to be drawn from the terms of relationship.” It 
would have been more modest to have remembered that the 
victory thus heralded had long ago been won by another ; and 
this modesty would have been the more becoming as the vic- 
tory could never have been achieved by the arguments he has 
advanced. They are insufficient. “It is needless,” he says, 
on page 84, “to enter into further details.” But this is quite 
incorrect. The author might, indeed, spare himself the 
trouble of detailed studies which others have already carried 
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through, but he can use their results only by openly and 
honestly invoking their authority. As he fails to do so, the 
theory they have proved appears in his pages as an unjusti- 
fied private opinion. The essential characteristics of the terms 
of relationship are touched upon indefinitely by the way. 
Thus the important distinction between the Ganowaian and 
Turanian systems is not even mentioned. Mr. Westermarck is 
content with a hypothetical assurance, and makes light of the 
verification which could be gained only by patient study of 
the details. 

There remains still the third and most important argument 
for the existence of promiscuous relations. It is the descent 
by the mother’s line already referred to, which is taken to 
prove that originally it was not known who was a child’s 
father. Mr. Westermarck reaches the conclusion that there 
is no connection between descent by the mother’s line and 
unregulated sexual relations. If I were to name the problem 
which more than all others my book was devoted to solving, 
I should have to take this one of descent by the mother’s line. 
I have there shown that this custom is to be regarded as the 
outcome of a conflict for jurisdiction between the group to 
which the mother belonged and that which she joined by her 
marriage. Descent was counted by the mother’s or the 
father’s line, according as one or the other group prevailed. 
The child took the name of that family under whose jurisdiction 
he fell; there is no evidence that questions of blood relation- 
ship were concerned, but the result appears to have been due 
exclusively to social and economical conditions of the time. 
Mr. Westermarck does not attempt to explain the origin of 
descent by the mother’s side; he is satisfied with criticising 
and rejecting the idea that it was due to promiscuous unions. 
But as this criticism, in its methods and results, often entirely 
coincides with mine, it cannot be thought an unjustified desire 
to wish that fact had been mentioned. But this never hap- 
pens, although Mr. Westermarck knows of the existence of 
my book, and quotes it here and there upon minor points. 

“Speaking of certain negro tribes,” he writes on page 108, 
“Winterbottom suggested long ago that the prevalence of the 
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female line was to be explained by the practice of polygamy, 
and Dr. Starcke has recently called attention to the same 
point.” Mr. Westermarck overlooks the fact entirely that the 
important question is not whether polygamy was a possible 
cause of prevalence of the female line, but to find the proof of 
its origin and effects in the polygamous family. He forgets 
that this is my main object, and also that I have discovered 
many other causes of the prevalence of the female line. He 
even quotes me, on page 109, in such a way that any one 
would suppose I had overlooked the connection between this 
phenomenon and the custom of husbands going to live in 
their brides’ houses (Ambelanak marriage). He quotes my 
explanation of the reasons for this custom, but adds as his own 
the idea of its connection with descent by the female, which is 
also developed by me, and at considerable length.* On page 
110, Mr. Westermarck mentions how I explain a peculiar law of 
inheritance among the Iroquois. A woman’s property passes 
to her children and sisters, and not to her brothers. I sought 
to explain this by the fact that the sisters live in the same house, 
while the brothers live in strange households as the husbands 
of alien wives. Mr. Westermarck says, “ Though agreeing in 
the main with Dr. Starcke’s hypothesis, I do not think it affords 
a complete explanation of the matter. It seems probable that 
the causes which make children take their mother’s name 





* On page 108 Mr. Westermarck writes, “ According to Dr. Starcke, this 
custom is due to the great cohesive power of the several families, which causes 
them to refuse to part with any of their members. ‘Since men are more inde- 
pendent,’ he says, ‘they are also less stationary; they can no longer attract the 
women to themselves, and are therefore attracted by them.’ Under such cir- 
cumstances there is nothing astonishing in the fact that children are named after 
the mother’s tribe or clan.” I had said, “Since men are more independent, 
they are also less stationary; they can no longer attract the women to themselves, 
and are therefore attracted by them. It might be expected that such a custom 
would gradually exert a destructive influence upon marriage whenever the hus- 
band gives up the connection with his own family” (p. 80). And on p. 78 I 
said, ‘“‘ Djudur involves the observance of the male, Ambelanak of the female 
line, and the question as to which was the original line of kinship among the 
Malays resolves itself into the question whether the man originally took his wife 
into his own home or established himself in her family.’ Cf “The Primitive 


Family,” pp. 34, 39, 66, 90. 
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have also directly exercised some influence upon the rules of 
succession; but I am inclined to believe that the power of 
the name itself has been of the highest importance in that re- 
spect.” Mr. Westermarck has evidently not understood the 
point in question. He has simply ignored the fact that I also 
attributed to the name a great influence in settling the line of 
succession. But this circumstance cannot account for the 
particular case of the Iroquois, which turns on the special 
question how a woman's property is inherited by her children 
and sisters, who bear her name, and not by her brothers, when 
they also bear it. 

These passages comprise all the quotations Mr. Wester- 
marck makes from my book, and he makes them in such a 
connection that he owed me at least the simple acknowledg- 
ment that his hypotheses were fashioned after mine. Later, 
he mentions my book twice in passing, on pages 391 and 514. 

2. I should be glad to leave Mr. Westermarck and his book 
after being forced to speak of his authorship in a manner I 
must regret; yet my interest in the problems induces me to 
make a few additional remarks upon the methods and results 
of our author. 

a. Mr. Westermarck defines marriage almost in the same 
way as I had done. “ Marriage,” he says, “is nothing else 
than a more or less durable connection between male and 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation till after 
the birth of the offspring.”* I think too much stress is laid 
here on the birth of a child, since childless unions must cer- 
tainly be called marriages. This definition appears to be 
chosen with a view to the subsequent explanation of the 
duration of marriage. This explanation is found in a com- 
parison of the conditions of human and animal life. The 
utility of such a comparison is not to be denied, only it is 
a necessary condition for the right employment of such a 





* Page 19. In “ The Primitive Family,” p. 13, I define marriage as a connec- 
tion between man and woman which is of more than momentary duration, and 
as long as it endures they seek for subsistence in common. Dr. K. Friedrichs 
has thoroughly discussed this question in a very interesting paper in the Zeitschrift 
fiir vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, vol. x. 1 find myself in full agreement with him. 
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method to have a clear consciousness of its limitations. The 
fact that something resembling marriage is found among the 
lower animals is of great interest, but this fact does not absolve 
us from the necessity to trace the actual causes of such rela- 
tions. Mr. Westermarck takes the matter too easily, and uses 
the word “ instinct” throughout as an adequate explanation. 

“It is obvious that where the generative power is restricted 
to a certain season, it cannot be the sexual instinct that keeps 
the male and female together for months or years. Nor is 
there any other egoistic motive that could probably account 
for this habit. Considering that the union lasts till after the 
birth of the offspring, and considering the care taken of this 
by the father, we may assume that the prolonged union of 
the sexes is, in some way or other, connected with parental 
duties. I am, indeed, strongly of the opinion that the tie 
which joins male and female is an instinct developed through 
the powerful influence of natural selection” (p. 20). The 
author will acknowledge, without doubt, that we possess very 
meagre information about the mental life of animals. What 
we know suffices to make it probable that there is no essential 
difference between the human and the animal soul; but the 
actual ideas and motives that make up the consciousness of 
animals are too often entirely hidden from us. Here our 
knowledge of man is beyond comparison richer. And it 
follows that, when we notice similar behavior in men and in 
animals, we are compelled to explain the latter by the former, 
the less known by that which we know better. Mr. Wester- 
marck’s principle, however, is to explain man by the animals, 
the known by the unknown. Because he can find no selfish 
instinct except the sexual that should prolong the union of 
animals for months and years, he takes refuge without scruple 
in a hypothetical inherited parental instinct. 

Instinct is only a conception by which we denote the pres- 
ence of an organization which enables an individual to react 
usefully upon a given stimulus, without possessing an idea of 
the end to be attained, when there is only a very indirect 
connection between that end and the stimulus. Sometimes, 
too, we call it an instinct when a perception arouses pleasure 
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or pain which cannot be explained either by the experience of 
the individual or by the direct impression upon the organ- 
ism. But of course we should not speak of instinct when 
motives for an action or emotion are not absent, though un- 
discoverable by the observer; or when the motives seem to 
be absent only because habit has melted together the various 
elements of the process, so that they are no longer individually 
present to consciousness. It would be entirely misleading to 
talk of instinct in connection with the extraordinary facts of 
hypnotism. Suggestion is here the actual cause of the later 
act, but the individual often believes he acts from motives that 
arise in his mind in the ordinary manner. It happens often in 
daily life also that people ingeniously attribute their conduct 
to all sorts of imaginary motives, while the actual causes are 
wholly different,—as men with diseased nerves, for instance, 
find moral causes for their sufferings, emotions, and impulses 
which have a physiological origin. The physician is right 
in looking for the explanation in the diseased nerves; yet we 
should not forget that the behavior of those patients can never 
be perfectly understood if we take no account of their ideas 
and psychological motives, since they are stages in the process. 

Strictly speaking, only reflex action can be regarded as in- 
stinctive. The province of instinct is abandoned as soon as 
emotions arise in the individual which constitute motives for 
his action. The sexual instinct, for example, can be explained 
by its physiological causes. But if we call it an instinct, 
arising through the powerful influence of natural selection, by 
which the individual is brought to pursue the interests of the 
race instead of his own, what explanation should we reach of 
the sexual life in the individual mind? None at all. For 
that purpose we should require knowledge of the particular 
feelings and images by virtue of which the sexual instinct 
governs men as a passion. Biology must ally itself with psy- 
chology and sociology. Mr. Westermarck admits that this is 
so; but this necessity seems to mean for him that a mass of 
facts is to be heaped together from all three departments ; and 
yet it cannot be otherwise understood that every fact is to 
be regarded from all three points of view. No problem of 
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human life can find its perfect and exhaustive solution in such 
a conception as that of utility to the race and of an instinct rest- 
ing on this utility. These concepts are in themselves empty 
categories, well fitted as such to afford a desired cloak for 
ignorance. 

When our author says that marriage comes from a parental 
instinct, he gives no explanation of the lasting union between 
man and wife; he merely notes the fact that such union ex- 
ists and that it is useful to the children. The real problem, 
which remains to be solved, is what forces in the conscious- 
ness of the individual assure this lasting union. 

We are ignorant of the motives of animals, but the most 
probable conjecture seems to us to be that the continuance 
of the union was brought about by the female and not by 
the male, because the female was consciously weaker during 
pregnancy. Animals are capable of the feeling that prompts 
the strong to protect the weak, and such a feeling may have 
influenced the male. Yet I think we should assume that the 
male soon discovers that the female is in some way useful to 
him ; in which way, our scanty knowledge makes it hard for 
us to tell. Certain it is that among men and women a lasting 
union is dependent on this usefulness; the woman stands in 
need of protection from her husband, and he affords it in 
return for the household services which his wife renders. 

Sexual instinct keeps man and woman but a short time 
together. A man’s desire to live all his life with a woman 
is sufficiently explained by the division of labor which is thus 
made possible. When the primitive man abandons one wife, 
he at once looks for another, so that he spends not months or 
years but all his life in wedlock, from his youth up. He 
needs a companion, a slave, a housewife to bear the burdens 
of life with him,—of course a companion in the lowest sense 
of the word. Sexual attractions influence his choice, but the 
necessity of choosing is by no means dependent on them. 
Love becomes a passion in a great measure through sexual 
instinct; but other forces enter into the problem from the 
beginning, and the originally crude and brutal demands a 
man makes of his slave are the root of all the idealism of 
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modern love. The services the wife renders in the house 
increase with the growth and differentiation of the family life, 
and we should now regard that love as low and as an insult 
to its object which arose merely from the excitements of 
sense, and did not have its true basis in the appreciation 
of those qualities which make the woman we love the life- 
long partner of our happiness and sorrow. 

&, The ideal of beauty in any community depends upon 
the qualities which fit the wife to fulfil the functions which 
society lays upon her at that time and place. Mr. Wester- 
marck devotes a whole chapter to determining the elements 
of the ideal of beauty, and here one comes upon many good 
remarks, although still missing a clear and sharp analysis. 
The author somewhere says that the formulation and develop- 
ment of great general laws is more essential than the analysis 
of particulars. This is ill-timed smartness; for of course 
general laws are the goal of our investigation; but the laws 
are worthless unless they find this verification in the particu- 
lars, which must, therefore, be always diligently examined. 
The law formulated on pages 264-65 is neither complete nor 
fundamental enough. “Men find beauty in the full develop- 
ment of the visible characteristics belonging to the human 
organism in general; of those peculiar to the sex; of those 
peculiar to the race.” But what are we to think of the 
following? “ We may infer that women’s instinctive inclina- 
tion to strong and courageous men is due to natural selec- 
tion in two ways. A strong man is not only father of strong 
children, but he is also better able than a weak man to pro- 
tect his offspring” (p. 256). We do not think there is here 
any question of instinct; the judgment of beauty is as usual 
determined by a swift consideration of the utility of the ob- 
ject. A house is not thought beautiful when it is unfit to 
live in; a vault is not beautiful if it seems too massive or too 
slender for the superimposed weight. A man is only beauti- 
ful when his appearance suggests that he is fit to fill the place 
that belongs to him in society. And as physical and mental 
qualities are alike demanded for this purpose, two ideals of 


beauty arise that are united in the perfect ideal but in prac- 
Vo.. III.—No. 4 31 
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tice may be separated. The variations that occur in each 
come from the differences that arise in men’s pursuits. Some 
love the statuesque, in spite of dulness and worthlessness; 
others prefer the beauty of intelligence and character that 
may be expressed in features ugly in themselves. Primitive 
races offer many strange examples of this dependence of zxs- 
thetic judgment on associations with utility. The Chinese, 
and here and there African princes, think long nails beautiful 
because they mark one’s freedom from the necessity of labor. 
In some tribes the fattest and least agile women are most 
prized because their utter uselessness is a sign of their hus- 
band’s wealth. Taste is determined among us by the same 
principles. To be dressed with neatness and taste means one 
thing in common life and another at a festive gathering, In 
the latter case the fact should be expressed that we have no 
work to do; our clothing is, therefore, of an unpractical type. 
In the other case our clothing should show that our work is 
not of a low and dirty kind. Mr. Westermarck says, on page 
265: “That this connection [between love and beauty] does 
not depend upon the esthetic pleasure excited by beauty is 
obvious from the fact that the intrinsic character of an esthetic 
feeling is disinterestedness, whereas the intrinsic character of 
love is the very reverse.” But this is nothing but an empty 
piece of cleverness, since the beautiful is never anything else 
but what we should be justified in coveting in the reality. 

c. The unscientific character of every explanation of the facts 
of social life by appeals to instinct appears most clearly in Mr. 
Westermarck’s account of exogamy. “The horror of incest,” 
he says, on page 290, “is an almost universal characteristic of 
mankind.” The remark is true. Few tribes allow marriage 
in all degrees of consanguinity. The horror of incest among 
us prevents all sexual ties between near relations. But our 
author assumes without proof that this is universally the case. 
He does not examine at all the hypothesis proposed by me 
and suggested by the observation that incest originally con- 
sisted in marriage only, and not in sexual intercourse. My 
hypothesis was that the prohibition of marriage was based 
upon the legal status the persons concerned had in the body 
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politic. The son could not marry his mother, nor the brother 
his sister, nor the father his daughter, without upsetting the 
legal relations which had hitherto obtained between them. 
This hypothesis may prove to be erroneous; but the appeal 
to an instinct is undoubtedly no explanation. Mr. Wester- 
marck is right in saying (p. 334) that the horror of incest is 
“an aversion to marriage between persons living closely to- 
gether.” He calls this aversion “instinctive,” and I find no 
grounds by which he could make the rise of such an instinct 
appear probable. On the other hand, I believe my hypothesis 
can explain the origin and the unyielding rigor of that aver- 
sion. It is very superficial to compare this aversion with the 
repugnance of animals to pair with individuals of another 
species (p. 353). For the cause of this repugnance is the ab- 
sence in those cases of sexual attraction, while incest is hor- 
rible in spite of the presence of the conditions of a mutual 
passion. And what can the author mean by saying (p. 319): 
“The home is kept pure from incestuous defilement neither 
by laws, nor by customs, nor by education, but by an instinct 
which under normal circumstances makes sexual love between 
the nearest kin a psychical impossibility” ? or by mentioning 
in this connection (pp. 151, 155) the notion that there is some- 
thing inherently impure in sexual intercourse? Is this notion 
the cause or the effect of that instinct? We believe this notion 
of the impurity of sexual intercourse has helped to bring about 
the cessation of all desire of this sort towards a mother, a sis- 
ter, ora daughter; but we attribute to the original prohibition 
to marry any of these persons a far greater influence in pro- 
ducing the feeling that sexual intercourse is impure. Many 
other forces have worked to the same result, but they have all 
been social in their nature. Such a force, for instance, is the 
idea that sexual self-restraint was a sign of manly courage; 
that the wife had a superior position to that of the concubine, 
and was consequently insulted if her husband sought her only 
for her physical charms. 

d. The chapter in which Mr. Westermarck describes the 
different forms of marriage is the best portion of his work. 
It is written in a neutral tone, and is quite satisfactory as a 
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popular account of the main types of marriage. Of course 
one must not look here for an investigation into the manifold 
variations and singularities within these types. We should 
particularly have welcomed a sharper distinction between 
monogamy as it appears in primitive times as a chance fact, 
and monogamy as it exists among us, exclusively protected 
and recognized by the law. But we may overlook such 
minor matters, and turn our attention to the acute investi- 
gation of the causes which control the sex of children. Mr. 
Westermarck says (p. 482) that “It is probable that the de- 
gree of differentiation in the sexual elements of the parents 
exercises some influence upon the sex of the offspring, so 
that when the differentiation is unusually great, the births are 
in favor of females, when it is unusually small, in favor of 
males.” Iam inclined to agree to this; but when the author 
continues, “ Polyandry is due chiefly to a surplus of men, 
though it prevails only where the circumstances are other- 
wise in favor of it” (p. 482), I am sorry nowhere to find what, 
according to him, these other circumstances are. Poverty 
might explain some cases, and the fact of brothers living in 
the same house might explain other cases, since the brothers 
might need only one housewife or might be able to support 
only one. But cases like that of the Nair on the coast of 
Malabar cannot be explained in this way, and, if these tribes 
are regarded as without the institution of marriage, the origin 
of their customs was still worth studying. Such other ex- 
amples of polyandry as that in the Marquesas Islands also 
require a special explanation. 

I think Mr. Westermarck would have recognized that mar- 
riage is essentially an economical institution if he had gone a 
little deeper into the study of its various forms. To explain 
polygamy by the surplus of women, and polyandry by that of 
men, shows a one-sided treatment, and that bias in favor of 
biological points of view, to the exclusion of social and 
psychological, which everywhere characterizes the author. 
The same holds good of his explanation of the victory of 
monogamy. “ When the feelings of women,” he says (p. 509), 
“are held in due respect, monogamy wili necessarily be the 
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only recognized form of marriage.” We find in this only the 
result—by no means the cause—of monogamy. The author 
himself has here and there given some of the real causes of 
the growth of sympathy, but obscurely and disconnectedly. 
The growth of the feelings seems to him always the essential 
thing. At the conclusion of the book he gives a review of 
the results of his investigation. Here the origin of monogamy 
is attributed to the custom of regarding, in the polygamous 
family, only one man or woman as the true husband or wife. 
In the text this is only mentioned incidentally. I have myself 
laid great stress on this custom, and notice with pleasure this 
agreement in our views. A similar agreement, I may assume, 
exists on the subject of the Levirate, since Mr. Westermarck 
here expressly refers his readers to my investigations (p. 514). 
But I cannot explain how he overlooks the important dis- 
tinction, pointed out by MacLennan, between the Levirate and 
the custom of marrying a dead brother’s wife. In the one 
case the brother inherits his sister-in-law and has children by 
her; in the other he by no means inherits his sister-in-law, 
and the children he has by her are regarded as the legitimate 
offspring of his dead brother. 

Unfortunately, I have not been able to pass a favorable 
judgment upon Mr. Westermarck’s large and comprehensive 
work. I regret it all the more because he has collected a 
mass of material out of which a very useful book might have 
been compiled. The author shows considerable ability in 
clothing his thoughts in an agreeable, flowing style, an ability 
particularly valuable in scientific works upon subjects like the 
present. Constant, often similar, descriptions of the customs 
of many tribes can easily become tedious, but Mr. Wester- 
marck knows how to keep alive the interest of his reader. 


C. N. STARCKE. 
UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 
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CHARACTER AND CONDUCT.* 


THEORETICAL discussions of fundamental ethical ideas ap- 
pear at first sight to have little practical interest. For the 
student of ethics himself they carry with them their own 
satisfaction and possess their own value. But in what way 
can a theory, however true of the nature and growth of char- 
acter and its relation to conduct, help us to solve the ques- 
tions which press upon us at the present moment—how to 
prevent or mitigate destitution, what to do with the helpless 
or the depraved, how to satisfy the just demands of labor, 
how to make our houses and our lives and our occupations 
healthier and pleasanter. It is these social questions which 
beset us. But character and conduct? Character we know 
in ourselves and in our friends, and especially in our friends ; 
and conduct? Is it not enough that we see its effects? We 
can tell when character and conduct are good, and when they 
are bad. They are hard facts which we have to reckon with 
and alter when they need alteration. But to know what 
character and conduct are in themselves seems to possess 
a merely theoretical interest, like the laws of reasoning which 
have their place in a science of logic, but may be dispensed 
with in the actual work of reasoning. 

I might plead in answer that, whether theory is good or 
not, I have nothing to say that is not theory. But I will not 
plead a personal excuse. It is in fact a mistake to think that 
even a piece of pure psychology, such as I intend with your 
leave to discourse about to-night, is not of direct importance 
for practice. I will remind you of two instances. Take the 
controversies about free-will, once interrhinable and with no 
prospect, almost without the desire of conclusion, now perish- 
ing of inanition, because the world of thinkers is too busy to 
attend. Well, one thing has emerged from these controver- 
sies, which no one doubts, that whatever else there may be 





* An address delivered before the London Ethical Society, November 20, 
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behind the scenes, yet our conduct is irrevocably dependent 
upon our character. The sense of this, deepened, I have no 
doubt, by the ethical controversy, has enhanced the importance 
we attach to education, in order, while yet there is time, to 
secure the habits and even the inclinations on the side of 
morality. Or, again, consider how the same theoretical doc- 
trine is affecting the view we take of the responsibility of 
criminals. Partly it has made us feel that responsibility 
belongs not only to him who commits the offence, but to 
those who suffer such temptations to exist, or who have left 
vicious natures to grow up without control. Partly it has 
brought us face to face with the question which now agitates 
the minds of many jurists, how to reconcile the infliction of 
punishment with our sense of justice,—a practical question 
which will doubtless in its turn lead to clearer ideas about 
the theoretical nature of responsibility. 

Take another case. There is an old ethical controversy in 
which one party says that it is the motive, the character, the 
inward state which are morally valuable; the other urges that 
we judge morality according to the conduct and its conse- 
quences only. Be pure in heart, say the one party; be just 
in your conduct, say the other. It was the utilitarian philoso- 
phers who maintained this second position; and no one can 
doubt that all the later progress towards clearer insight into 
our moral or social condition has been due to these men, who 
bade people ask what effects their action would have; who 
have brought home to our minds the truth, that no amount 
of supposed sanctity in our internal promptings can excuse 
conduct which is repugnant to common sense, or the natural 
demands of men for happiness ; who have brought us indirectly 
to the knowledge that you may preach for ever to a man of 
doing his duty, but so long as you leave him to struggle with 
conditions too hard for human nature to bear, you waste your 
breath. If such practical results as these turn for their theo- 
retical justification on a true insight into the nature of moral 
action and character, what defence do I need for asking you 
to take with me a look into the mechanism of character ? 

Conduct is the mode in which character reacts upon sug- 
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gestions arising from the circumstances in which a person 
finds himself placed. By this very dry, but accurate descrip- 
tion, I hope to avoid raising the difficulties which oppress 
many people when they are told that conduct is caused by 
the operation of external events upon character. I mean by 
circumstances those which are generally called the occasions 
of acting. I mean by reaction the way in which anything 
behaves when affected by something else, in the same sense 
as a chemist says that a body has an acid reaction when it 
turns blue litmus red. Now a man acts in a certain way 
upon certain occasions, and these acts are the reaction of his 
character. If you see a man whom you hate, you double 
your fists; if you love him, you go to shake his hand; if you 
hear of a town submerged by an inundation, you put your 
hand in your pocket; if you are asked a question, you tell 
the truth ; if a beautiful idea is suggested to you by a beautiful 
scene, you write a poem. Supposing you possessed a different 
character, you might respond in a different way to these occa- 
sions, but you would perform conduct of some kind or other. 
You may offer your cheek to the man whom you hate, or 
cross to the other side when you see your friend, when asked 
a question you may tell a lie, or when a peculiarly beautiful 
scene strikes you, you may stick up an advertisement. You 
would be called eccentric, or bad, or vulgar, but you would 
still possess a character. 

Conduct and character and the circumstances which excite 
to action are related to each other in a manner which is 
general throughout organic life. The organism is affected by 
certain stimuli, and then responds to those stimuli by certain 
movements which serve the purpose of preserving the creature’s 
life. What these movements are depends on the character of 
the organism. One of the pleasures of life which I have 
enjoyed recently has occurred to me when I was shown 
through the microscope the behavior of two minute organ- 
isms—the hydra and the paramcoecium—when touched by 
foreign bodies or irritated by deleterious substances, like 
poisons. The hydra, the exquisite green animalcule with 
tentacles, which is found in some of our ponds, possesses on 
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its surface some cells distinct from the ordinary ones. They 
contain within them other cells, and in these there is a long 
hair coiled up like a spring. When a strange body comes 
in contact with certain little hairs placed on the exterior sur- 
face of these large cells the internal cells explode, and the 
long hair shoots out to keep the enemy off. The paramcecium 
is an oval-shaped animal, not at all beautiful to look at, covered 
with short hairs, by which it swims and creates currents of 
water so as to bring food into its mouth. But drop a drop of 
corrosive poison into the water, and all over his body will 
shoot out long bristles, which are concealed under the skin 
in a special layer of cells, and form, when protruded, formidable 
weapons. These two microscopic animals may remind us of 
two types of character which we are familiar with in our 
friends,—the explosive and the bristly character. The first is 
very inviting to the outward view, but trap-guns are concealed 
in all its approaches, and any one of them may explode upon 
the unwary person who touches its highly sensitive feelings. 
The bristly character is unattractive, and any attempt at 
breaking down its reserve is met by a display of really effective 
hostilities. 

Now the hydra explodes upon its enemy because the skin 
is structured in such a way that the motion set up by the 
stimulus pulls the trigger of one of its tiny muskets. This 
plan is followed up the whole scale of the organic world: 
movement follows stimulus in accordance with the structure 
of the organism. Sometimes the stimulus may actually excite 
a sensation, and then movement follows upon the sensation. 
But this, it is believed, means a high development of the 
bodily structure and the possession of a brain. Before we 
reach so high a stage, we have the simple case of reflex 
movement, which depends on the structure not of the brain, 
but of a segment of the spinal cord. Every one is familiar 
with this in the case of the frog. Destroy a frog’s brain so 
that only the spinal cord is left of the central nervous system ; 
then, if a point of the body is excited with acetic acid, the leg 
of the same side moves off so as to wipe off the irritant. These 
reflex actions serve a purpose,—in this case that of guarding 
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the animal against something pernicious, or it may be the 
procuring of food and the like. There is no difference in 
principle between such a simple reaction of structure upon 
stimulus and the ordinary case where reaction is preceded by 
a sensation. In this second case the stimulus affects a more 
complicated structure, and the movement begins at the brain 
instead of at the spinal cord. The principle is the same, and 
in fact, to speak in purely mechanical terms, all our most 
complex conscious reactions are produced by a complicated 
system, in which the spinal cord is coupled up with parts of 
the brain and these with one another. It is only one step 
further to the truth that character, in like manner, is that 
structure—of course a mental structure—which, when set 
going by certain stimuli, such as I described. before, reacts in 
the form of conduct. 

But though this relation of character to conduct introduces 
no new principle, yet, of course, character, which I have 
described as a structure, is a different structure from that 
which is sufficient to produce action of a lower order than 
moral or immoral conduct. Common language, in spite of 
the looseness with which the word character is in general 
used, indicates this truth. If we observe a person’s eyebrows, 
or eyelids, or legs, or arms, or facial muscles twitching con- 
tinually at slight sounds, or for no apparent external cause, 
we do not say that he is of a nervous character, but of a 
nervous temperament. One man may overflow with animal 
spirits, while another may be grave and gentle, and the first 
will be brisk in his movements, the second sedate. This, 
again, we ascribe to a difference, not of character, but of 
temperament. Again, if one person possesses very strong 
passions, if he is, say, irascible, or if he is apt to do like the 
hydra and explode at a touch, if he is impulsive, in a word, 
this, too, we put down to disposition. We speak sometimes 
of persons as religious in character if they possess strong 
religious feelings; but we should not now think of this so- 
called character along with a character for veracity or lying 
or courage; we should speak more accurately of the strength 
of a man’s religious feelings. When we use the words religious 
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character we are referring to his performance of the religious 
observances recognized by his faith, of whatever nature those 
observances may be. In short, we mean by character, not 
impulses, or sentiment, or temperament, and the like, but a 
state of mind which produces voluntary action. Character is 
exhibited in acts of the will. This point is of great ethical 
importance because it enables us to see that we do not judge 
a man merely by his motive but by his character or, what is 
equivalent, his conduct. Whether a man does an act of kind- 
ness out of pure inclination towards another, or from a sense 
of duty, is of no importance whatever for judging his char- 
acter. No matter from what impulse he acts, if he does the 
action voluntarily and can be reckoned on to repeat such 
actions, his moral character remains the same. It is his dis- 
position which is different in the different cases.* In the one 
case he is a man of warm feelings ; in the other case his natural 
feelings may be sluggish, and he may require always the spur 
of some ideal sentiment. Nor is the distinction a purely 
verbal one. It corresponds to a well-marked difference in 
fact. If your action is sufficiently accounted for by impulse 
or warmth of feeling, like the action of a dog in groping for 
food when it is hungry, or of the infant in seeking the breast, 
there is something wanting which is present in the voluntary 
action called conduct. That something is the idea of what 
you are about to do. Without entering into the very difficult 
question of what constitutes an act of will, we can see at least 
that in such an act the agent is affected by the idea of what he 
means to do,—he must act deliberately. I do not mean that 
he must ponder his proposed action and discuss the pros and 
cons of it, but he must be aware of what he is about to do, 
must have an idea of it before his mind. The mental structure 
called character depends, therefore, for its distinctive features 
upon the existence of ideas of things which are to be done. 





* Hence Mill is not quite accurate when he says, in a well-known passage 
of his “ Utilitarianism,” that a man’s motive is important for judging character, 
but not for judging conduct. He should have said disposition or temperament, 
though the context shows he has in mind the same distinction as is drawn 
above. 
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These ideas are of course suggested for the most part by the 
external circumstances which we agreed to call the occasions 
of action, such as seeing an enemy, or a child who has slipped 
in the mud. Sometimes they may be suggested not by any 
external cause, but apparently from within. These last cases 
do not offer any real difficulty. We must suppose the ideas 
to originate from some internal bodily cause, such as a deter- 
mination of blood to a particular part of the brain, which 
movement excites a particular kind of idea. We cannot say we 
know very much about these spontaneous ideas or thoughts. 
But they do not differ in principle from the familiar experi- 
ence of how despair creeps over all one’s views of life under 
the influence of severe fasting, or how the ideas troop gaily 
by, and the dull man seems to himself half a genius when his 
blood has been warmed by champagne. A diet of vegetable 
food, Tennyson tells us, set him “climbing icy capes.” Our 
ideas have been thought to be connected with distinct portions 
of our brain; and the brain might be compared to a great 
block with many lodgers.* The right way to find one of these 
lodgers is to knock at any one of the five outer doors: the 
porter opens, and you go up-stairs to find him. But he may 
be induced to come out if any one of the other lodgers knocks 
at his door, or one of the servants ; or even the hot-water pipes 
may burst in his room, or the electric bells start ringing and 
drive him out. In any one of these cases the same result is 
secured,—to make him open the door and show himself. 

But the reason why I have dwelt upon this distinction of 
character from temperament, disposition, sentiment, and im- 
pulses is not merely its moral importance (I mean that it 
would be absurd to blame a man who behaved virtuously be- 
cause to do so he had always to control his temper, whereas 
another person could do the same act without any strain); 
but because it helps us really to understand what character 
is by showing us how it grows. Character arises from these 
various causes through controlling them by ideas. Upon 





* The simile serves its purpose, but the whole conception of localization in 
the brain is under discussion. 
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this principle we proceed in all education of character. Thus, 
instead of allowing a child to satisfy its desire by the readiest 
path, we suggest to it other ideas and associate them with 
that desire—the idea of the mother’s displeasure or her wish 
that the child should refrain with the impulse to seize the 
fruit lying on the table. The natural desire, which does not 
form a part of the character, becomes at last so modified 
or controlled by association with an idea that the child ac- 
quires as part of its character the habit of good behavior 
in this respect. Now to understand how character grows, we 
have to remember that no education eradicates altogether 
the natural sentiments. I said that the sequence of conduct 
upon stimulus in the case of character differed from other 
such sequences in that the character involved ideas, but the 
person who possesses the character retains the tendencies to 
the lower forms of sequence, however much they are masked 
by higher influences. In the midst of our self-conscious life 
we retain the ways of the lower animals: we roam about 
uneasily like the dog when we are hungry; we perform many 
movements not different from those of the decapitated frog ; 
we turn our eyes to a bright light we know not why, and we 
proceed, when uncontrolled, straight to the gratification of our 
passions. To disregard this fact, to forget that some of our 
noblest sentiments are based ultimately upon instincts which 
have a lower source, and that these instincts are retained, is 
not only a serious blunder in theory, but may be a source of 
calamity in practice. We idealize our sentiments, as we say, 
but in doing so, we do not destroy the sentiment, but divert 
it from its proper object to some object closely associated 
with its proper object. Thus, while anger or sympathy leads 
us by an instinct to inflict pain on some one who has injured 
ourselves or others, we idealize this sentiment of vengeance 
by turning it from its immediate object upon the associated 
one of supporting the rights of ourselves or society through 
the impersonal action of legal punishment. The same account 
applies with even greater obviousness to the passion which 
we are accustomed to idealize more than any other of 
our sentiments. Well, the formation of character may be 
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described as a systematic process of setting up associations 
between our natural objects of desire and other objects, and so 
establishing a system of controls. 

But to explain this process of control sufficiently, I must 
first give a word to the fundamental principle which makes 
control necessary. It is that every stimulus tends to pass 
over, unless hindered, into its appropriate movement. _IIlus- 
trations of this principle abound. Mr. Samuel Pepys going 
one Sunday into St. Paul’s and endeavoring to kiss a very 
pretty girl by whom he sat, she took out a pin and stuck it 
into his leg, and Pepys moved farther up the bench. Stronger 
than the love of gallantry is the natural tendency of a painful 
sensation to produce a movement of escape from the source 
of the pain. If you think of an action long enough, inevitably 
you do it. Hence the practical wisdom of drawing back 
from the edge of a precipice when you begin to think of fall- 
ing over. Hence, also, the wisdom of a rule, that if you decide 
something to be wrong, you had better not allow yourself 
the luxury of thinking how pleasant it would have been. 
Thinking need not always lead to action or conduct; it some- 
times leads to speaking aloud (which is a kind of action), and 
it does so usually unless restrained. Just as if you cut me, I 
cry, so if you suggest any idea to me I speak. Things that 
one would rather have left unsaid illustrate this principle, 
the thought is out of one’s mouth before one can stop it. 
Even when the appropriate movement is repressed, it is often 
only by other movements. Every one knows the movements 
of the muscles involved in repressing actions or words or 
thoughts. Sometimes mere attention to what you are about 
to do may stop the action, but then, in the act of attention, 
how your brows contract or you draw a deep breath. We 
should expect therefore that when character is less developed, 
as in the child or the savage, suggestions from without or 
from within are at once gratified without further thought. 
The movement discharges along the natural paths, natural 
because the organism has by virtue of natural selection been 
chosen to perform in response to stimulation certain move- 
ments which help the animal to live. 
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Now the process of control which makes volition and char- 
acter out of the lower facts, the passions, and the like, con- 
sists in nothing more nor less than establishing associations 
between these passions and their movements and certain ideas 
of actions to be done (I mean as distinct from ideas of mere 
things or objects), and again between these ideas themselves. 
And observe that, except for the fact that they are ideas of 
actions which constitute the controlling elements, there is 
nothing in this process but what we find everywhere through 
the whole world of living beings and of mental action. Once 
more, the principles are the same everywhere: it is the things 
which follow the principle that differ. To speak generally, 
control exists wherever different elements in a bodily or 
mental structure are active at the same time and with refer- 
ence to the same object. The sensations derived from the 
special senses control each other. , The sight of an object 
may impel an animal to pursuit, while the smell may check 
the pursuit. Or the sight may be attractive and the smell 
being pleasant reinforce the attraction. The lowest organisms 
present instances of this simple control. A plasmodium or 
mass of amoeboid organisms will make for a piece of sugar 
placed at a distance, but if a stream of bitter fluid, like quinine, 
be interposed, its movement will be stayed, until finally the 
attraction of the food proves too great, and the plasmodium 
makes its way across the quinine. When the connections 
between the different elements of the bodily or mental struc- 
ture become well established, the organism is able to perform 
complicated movements and react upon its surroundings with 
greater accuracy,—that is, to perform with greater accuracy 
the movements necessary to maintain its existence. Illus- 
trations are supplied by every case of so-called co-ordination 
of movements. For a limb to move to a precise place as for 
instance the frog’s leg when the body is irritated, certain 
muscles must be contracted to a definite extent and others 
stretched. The sight of food in a definite position leads to 
movement ina definite direction. Compare, in respect of con- 
trol, the uneconomic, though beautiful, way in which a very 
low animal, like the vorticella, secures its food, by making 
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whirlpools in the water and sucking in food as the maelstrom 
does a ship, with the accuracy of the grasping hand. 

The process might be illustrated at any length. But it is 
easiest to verify in our own lives by watching how definite sen- 
sations, and correspondingly definite movements, come to be 
attached to definite external objects. Take, for instance, the 
way in which a child learns to grasp. At first, it cannot do so 
at all. The only kind of prehension is that of closing the hand 
round an object, say the finger of the parent, which is placed 
inside the hand; and we know now, through Dr. Louis Rob- 
inson, how strong this prehensile power is in the earliest hours 
of life. But it was not till the nineteenth or twentieth week 
in the case of one child who has been much observed that the 
child could grasp at all, and even then, though it put out its 
hand to the object, it grasped short or aside. The sight of 
the object produces the action of grasping, but the action is 
as yet very inaccurate, and if it remained thus, the child would 
perish through not getting hold of its food. Gradually it 
connects the object as seen and the impulse to grasp it with 
the precise extent of movement to be made in order to have 
the sensation of touching the object, and thus the eye and 
hand have come to control each other. Hence it is that when 
we have found the position of an object by the eye it is easy 
to touch it when the eye is closed. But these connections, 
being acquired by experience, can be disturbed if the condi- 
tions are altered. Thus, if we look at the object first through 
prismatic spectacles with the edges turned to the right, which 
displace objects therefore to the right, then, when we shut 
the eyes and try to touch an object, the hand will pass to the 
right. When we have got used to seeing the world through 
the prismatic spectacles, and then remove them, for a short 
time the hand will now pass to the left, because new controls 
have been established which do not suit the actual world as 
seen by the unarmed eye. 

In the higher processes other than those of action the same 
phenomenon of control exists. What is the difference between 
the judgment of the man of science and the ordinary man 
about a particular subject, except that the man of science 
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connects the sight of the object with a number of other ideas 
derived from his experience, which he uses therefore in order 
to interpret the nature of the object presented? His percep- 
tion is controlled by a number of others. All correctness or 
rightness in thinking arises from controlling our thought by 
a number of others, a process analogous to that by which an 
investigator checks or controls, as the expression goes, his 
observations by subjecting his instruments to observations 
made upon other instruments. 

Now, the control with which we are familiar as volitional 
control, or control by the will, is an example of an extension 
of the same process. A man follows the natural impulse to 
drink until, either by suggestion from other persons or by 
memory of his own experience, he comes to associate with 
the sight of the wine and the desire to drink it the idea of 
stopping after a certain number of glasses. Consequently, 
when he drinks, this controlling idea hinders further action, 
though how it does so is not clearly made out. Besides the 
association of the original impulse with an idea, these ideas 
may be themselves connected with each other. Hence an im- 
pulse and the idea of carrying it out may be controlled by many 
other ideas, as happens when we have to consider a proposed 
action from a great many alternative points of view before 
we decide on performing the action. But any idea of action 
tends to fulfil itself in real action, and consequently, if any 
of the associated ideas lead to actions which contradict each 
other, there is restraint. If the proposed action does not con- 
flict with any of the other associated ideas of conduct, the 
action takes place. Control is therefore not to be understood 
as consisting in resistance; it may be a sanctioning or rein- 
forcement of the natural sentiment and of the idea with which 
that natural sentiment is in immediate connection, or it may 
even carry the action beyond the point for which the natural 
passion would have sufficed. A man’s natural pluck may 
lead him to hold his ground only for a certain time, till the 
associated ideas of discipline, or fear of disgrace, or patriotism, 
add fresh strength to his waning energies. 

Most of these controlling ideas are implanted in us by 

VoL. III.—No. 4 32 
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education, but very largely we learn them ourselves by experi- 
ence. A character, then, exists, when there is a well-defined 
body of such ideas which are able, in the way described, to con- 
trol external or internal suggestions. It would be a difficult 
question to decide how far this control actually alters the 
capacity of the individual for being affected by the passions 
which are controlled. Supposing I repress habitually a desire 
for drink because it weakens my power of working, and come, 
in the end, to control this desire completely ; does the desire 
remain, though always repressed, or is the capacity for this 
desire actually diminished? Either hypothesis would suffice. 
The desire might become atrophied by disuse, or, if not 
atrophied, it might be repressed before it rose into conscious- 
ness. Many of the facts of hypnotism seem to indicate that 
a suggestion can actually suppress a feeling like pain, or a 
desire for drink, but it is always open to argue that the affec- 
tion really exists but is suppressed by some contrary idea, 
either before it reaches the level of consciousness or after. 
And other evidences point to this last alternative in certain 
cases, for example, in what are known as negative hallucina- 
tions. A doctor may suggest to a patient that he is gone from 
the room, and no matter how much he speaks to her, or if 
he touches her, she will appear completely unconscious of his 
presence. Yet she will see and hear other persons as usual, 
and it is evident enough that she must perceive the doctor 
also, in order to recognize that here is the person whom she 
had been directed not to see, and so not confuse him with 
another person. 

No matter what the means are by which instincts are 
encouraged or repressed under the control of certain domi- 
nant ideas, the character exists only when this control is 
effected, when certain ideas of conduct not necessarily present 
all at once become dominant. I say, advisedly, not necessarily 
present all at once to the mind. For most of such ideas exert 
their influence without our being conscious of each of them 
individually. They form a strong undercurrent, but only 
certain portions come to the surface. According to the differ- 
ent occasions of action, different portions of a man’s character 
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become visible, but no special portion is unaffected by the 
larger volume beneath the surface. Just so, if you are ata 
distance from a great river, you may see a small tributary 
swollen momentarily by a local rain, but the height to which 
the tributary rises is determined by the larger and deeper 
unseen channel which drains off the exuberant waters. So, 
too, in all our thinking, the attention is absorbed by some one 
vivid present object ; but a spectator can see how our thoughts 
are guided, not by the immediate object of attention, but by 
a larger volume of ideas which mingle together confusedly, 
perhaps as mere vague excitations of the brain, perhaps really 
conscious ideas, but half understood, perhaps unconscious 
sympathies or prejudices, unconscious wishes, the dawnings 
of theories not yet realized by the thinker, the instigation of 
those inscrutable neutral tendencies which are the basis of 
originality,—all of which control the immediate apprehension 
and affect our view of the object. The case is the same with 
our characters. The dominant ideas which form the fabric 
of character, like the greater forces of nature, operate for the 
most part unseen, but not the less effectually. Only special 
portions of the man stand out upon each occasion as the 
primary motive. In sharp twinges of conscience, or at mo- 
ments of moral hesitation, these primary motives seem to 
constitute the whole controlling force: “I have told a lie,” 
or “am I to waste this gift of language, or of mathematics ?” 
But none the less do they derive their momentum from the 
dominant forces which are conjoined with them. And in 
the instinctive uneasiness, apparently inexplicable, which we 
feel ordinarily at the impulse to do something incompatible 
with our formed habits, whether moral or immoral; in the 
silent approbations which accompany the trivial round of our 
ordinary duties, no less than in the undisturbed calmness of 
mind with which our vicious natures may proceed to the 
fulfilment of their ends; we have the operation of these 
dimly revealed authorities, which experience and education 
have combined with nature to intrust with the control of our 
actions. 

“Force of character,” “individuality of character,” “con- 
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sistency of character,” all these are phrases which testify to 
the presence of the dominating ideas in the mind. They 
indicate, also, something else, that the control is effective; 
that is to say, that the control has become habitual, and that 
it is definite and organized control. The character does not 
respond differently to the same circumstances; it does not do 
one thing now, and a different thing the next time. The con- 
trolling elements which give the immediate direction to con- 
duct occur in sufficient strength to make the action unam- 
biguous. Any amount of previous deliberation, of weighing 
other possible courses is consistent with this type of character. 
The strongest characters are not necessarily the swiftest, but 
when they have decided, they do not flinch. Swiftness of 
decision goes very often with strength, but is not sufficient 
by itself to constitute strength, which depends partly on firm- 
ness and partly on a reasonableness which can take all proper 
considerations into account. There are again the antipodal 
characters, feeble and inconsistent, in which the control is 
ineffective. These contain no well established connections 
between the perception of circumstances and any one idea 
amongst the dominant mass. Consequently, though this idea 
is suggested, the energy is distributed over many others, and 
no sooner is an action begun than it is impeded by some con- 
trary claimant. The ideas of conduct have not become 
systematized. There is no differentiation. An impact upon 
any point of the mass irradiates through the whole and 
action becomes uncertain, because the control is not definite. 
It is as if in a regiment each captain, overhearing the order 
imperfectly, were to begin to act for himself without awaiting 
for the word of command from his immediate superior ; and 
thus one company will have formed fours and begun to march 
while another is wheeling to the right, and the whole column 
moves irregularly or the different companies interfere. The 
absence of effective control in the dominant mass is the 
reason why we declare such persons to have no character 
at all. 

But there is a more difficult question to face. What is it 
which makes characters different, which constitutes individ- 
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uality of character, not in the sense of greatness or perfection, 
but in the sense that every man has a peculiar character of 
his own? The difference of the dominant ideas of conduct_—~ 
Yes; but how do these dominant ideas come to differ in 
different individuals? Nature, education, and experience 
combine, I said, to establish the authority of character. 
What are the respective parts which these three things play? 
Here is a question of the utmost importance, which I doubt 
if the data at present in our possession enables us to solve 
at all completely, which I, at any rate, am not master enough 
of the facts to solve. How far is it true that limits are fixed 
by nature which no education or other means can pass? Or 
can we so act upon the mind that we can supply forces which, 
if they do not obliterate the natural tendencies, may at least 
hold them in effective check. If I cannot answer these ques- 
tions, I can at any rate show the operation of one of these 
three forces, and can illustrate how important physical, or, if 
you please, animal conditions are for the formation of char- 
acter; how all differences of character depend directly or 
indirectly upon states of the body itself. Bear in mind 
that, though many ideas of conduct are implanted by educa- 
tion, this education consists for the most part in giving a 
certain direction to tendencies which exist already; that 
the first germs of the ideas of conduct are supplied by the 
objects which the child wants, and that the development of 
the character depends largely on the fact that individual ex- 
perience acts as a control to the natural inclinations. It can 
hardly be doubted that the peculiarity of individual characters 
is due primarily to original differences of temperament and 
the state of the passions. Now, obscure as are the causes 
of temperament, they are undoubtedly referable to varieties 
in bodily organization. Under this term I include both the 
nervous organization and that of the organs of the body. 
There are apparently differences between different nervous 
systems, the tendency to response being in one case slow and 
irregular, in another rapid and definite. These various differ- 
ences are intimately connected with differences in the general 
organs of the body,—the circulation, the respiration, the liver, 
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stomach, and the like. For nervous action requires that the 
nerves should be fed, like the other bodily organs. How far 
differences of temperament connect with the nerves rather 
than the body is very obscure. Certainly, though robust 
health is usually exhibited in energy of character, this energy 
may be displayed equally in an emaciated frame with a low 
general vitality. 

But whatever be the answer to this question, the bodily 
system, as a whole, is the main determinant of character, and 
in this the vital organs play a very prominent part. Now, our 
characters, or, at least, our dispositions, change with the state 
of the stomach, or the circulation, or of the breathing. Mr. 
Perkins, the lawyer in “ Pickwick,” was aware of this when 
he hoped that the jurors who were to try the case of Bar- 
dell versus Pickwick, had had a good breakfast. “Why 
so?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. “Highly important; very im- 
portant, my dear sir,” replied Perkins. “A good, contented, 
well-breakfasted juryman is a capital thing to get hold of. 
Discontented or hungry jurymen always find for the plaintiff.” 
A man’s character seems to shift and change with various 
epochs of his life, even according to the weather; and the will 
may even become paralyzed or ineffective from mere changes 
in health. Almost distinct moral codes are recognized for 
the convalescent and the healthy man. If these changes were 
to become great, they might lead to a considerable alteration 
of the character, and this is what happens in fact. Most 
noticeable are the changes in character which occur in the 
development of each individual at certain important epochs, 
at the cutting of the first teeth, or at the physical passage into 
manhood or womanhood. A friend of mine, who is a good 
observer, tells me she has observed changes of character in 
her own and other children at the cutting of the second teeth. 
All these changes, altering the character of the body as a 
whole, alter, also, the sensations which the person derives 
from his body, and modify his impulses or introduce new 
ones into the economy of his life. A different turn is given 
to his wants; his ideas of conduct are altered, enlarged, or 
narrowed, and his character, therefore, transformed to a greater 
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or less degree. At the same time these methods of acting 
are embraced by him as his own, and felt to belong to his 
inner life, to his personality. It is indeed impossible to 
separate a discussion of character from a discussion of person- 
ality, because it is in our acting as well as in our thinking that 
we have the highest exhibition of our personality. Now, in 
order that we should claim our thoughts and acts as our 
own, they must possess, to borrow an expression of Professor 
William James, a certain “intimacy,” be bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, and this intimacy they obtain indi- 
rectly from their connection with the feelings derived from 
the body. The sensations we derive from our body, from the 
viscera, the breathing, the circulation, muscles, form the nucleus 
around which we group our knowledge of our self. In the 
beginning of life the only knowledge which the infant can pos- 
sess of what we may please to call its self is knowledge of this 
strangely interesting, soft, extended thing, the source of its 
acutest pleasures and pains, an object of curiosity to it equally 
with the bright light that attracts its eye. That we never 
cease to be infants in this respect we may satisfy ourselves if 
we try to imagine, as Mr. James suggests, what we should be 
if our internal bodily organs were gone. The background 
would have vanished against which all other mental objects 
stand out. Assume that we should recognize external objects, 
yet their poignancy of interest, their capacity of pleasure and 
pain, would be gone. With what sort of pride should we 
claim our pet fancies or our deepest meditations as our own, 
as a part of ourselves, if the face ceased to glow and the heart 
and the breath to move more quickly at an idea which lit up 
the chaos of our experience with order, at the verification of 
some familiar an“ cherished thought, at the consciousness of 
a great resolve? Or if we ceased to blush and our knees to 
tremble at the idea of conduct repugnant to our nature, if the 
memory of a bad act did not make us sluggish in vitality and 
irresolute in our movements? The larger part of the intimacy 
of our thoughts and conduct arises from these bodily accom- 
paniments, which include the strain of our attention, the con- 
tractions in the muscles of the eyes, or in the case of some 
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persons apparently, contractions in the throat, as if we were 
speaking to ourselves what we were thinking. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that if any disturbance arises 
in the vital functions,—obstruction of the circulation, indiges- 
tion, and the like,—the character should be modified. These 
physical conditions alter the disposition, change the course 
of ideas, make some things seem desirable which were not 
desirable before, and rob others of all their flavor. And since 
the ideas which form the controlling elements of character 
are suggested largely by the natural inclinations, the character 
changes as well. Many cases of insanity are due to mere 
affections of the internal organs of the body, as when, for 
instance, a man believes himself to be hollow from some 
physical disturbance in the intestines or stomach. Such a 
change may not extend as far as the character. On the other 
hand, in acute melancholy or mania the character changes 
perceptibly : ordinary, quiet, respectable men and women may 
become violent and outrageous in gestures and conduct, or 
quick, kindly natures become sullen, immovable, and apa- 
thetic. 

In many cases of abnormal alterations of the character it 
is not easy to point to any definite change in the mere bodily 
organization, except in the sense that there is always some 
physical basis of the change. On the contrary, direct phys- 
ical influences, such as a concussion of the brain, form only 
one kind of exciting cause of such abnormal states. Other 
exciting causes are ideas, the origin of which is unknown, 
though doubtless dependent on some bodily event or ideas 
suggested from the outside by other persons. There are 
well-known instances in which patients exhibit in alternation 
different dispositions, and with them modes of conduct. The 
one self forgets the other, and the life of the patient becomes 
the life of two different persons in succession. The Irishman 
who, in order to recall certain events which he had witnessed 
when he was intoxicated had to get intoxicated again, is a type 
of, and a psychological commentary on, these acuter cases. 
In other cases two selves are present simultaneously in the 
same body. I have not time to describe these cases in full, 
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which you may read about in Mr. James’s work,* or in M. 
Ribot’s works on the diseases of memory and will and per- 
sonality. More important for the practical question, how far 
education can control the character, are the cases where hyp- 
notization is able to produce changes of character, for here we 
have the action of an external agency, which may possibly be 
employed more extensively. Here, again, I must, for want of 
time, content myself with referring you to works on psychology. 

But without presenting the evidence, I may point out two 
inferences which we seem entitled to draw from these phe- 
nomena. First, the cases mentioned tend to show that per- 
manent character depends on the permanent associations of 
our ideas of conduct. They show this, for when by any means 
these ideas become changed, or if some are suppressed and 
others exalted into undue prominence, or when the ideas be- 
come dissociated, the character is modified, and may even fall 
apart into two or more. Such cases afford evidence more 
palpable than that afforded by introspection that consistency 
and individuality of character depend upon the establishment 
of definite associations, controls, as I call them, between our 
natural wants and our ideas of conduct. If I were speaking 
of our ways of thinking, I should have to include thoughts 
of objects other than practical. Hence we may feel pretty 
sure that our previous analysis was in the main correct. But 
in the next place, as we have seen, these cases also show that 
many different exciting causes may determine the set of the 
character: not only the original differences of bodily organiza- 
tion, but special and inscrutable circumstances may exercise 
a moulding influence, and so also may actual suggestion. 
The important practical question is how far education, which 
after all is only systematic suggestion, or other forms of sug- 
gestion applied medically like hypnotism, can really affect the 
character permanently. And about this I do not feel com- 





* « Principles of Psychology,” vol. i. ch. x., or his smaller “‘ Text-book,” ch. 
xii., M. Ribot’s “‘ Diseases of the Memory,” forms a volume of the International 
Scientific Series. A very important work, for the hypnotic data is M. Pierre 
Janet’s “‘ L’Automatisme psychologique,” now, I believe, in course of transla- 
tion. His chief cases are recorded by Mr. James. 
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petent to give a decided answer. We want to know more 
about what permanent effects can be produced in criminals 
by a proper method of reformatory discipline. There may 
be persons present here who are well acquainted with the 
experiments made at the Elmira Reformatory in New York 
State. These experiments have been, I believe, largely suc- 
cessful. But I do not know that the beneficial results have 
been produced in the case of those, luckily a comparatively 
small number, whom the Italian writers on this subject call 
criminals-born. These criminals are believed by Professor 
Lombroso to have very definite natural tendencies, as shown 
either in special brain development or special nervous char- 
acteristics, such as insensibility to pain, or particular shape of 
the skull and face, such as seen at first sight, if the observa- 
tions are valid, to offer a serious obstacle to any permanent 
alteration. We do not yet, I think, know enough of the ex- 
tent to which actual brain substance may be affected by the 
different direction given to ideas, to be able to judge this 
question properly. We are in the same position in regard to 
hypnotism. It is reported that many changes of character 
have been operated by hypnotic suggestion, and that this has 
been of a permanent character. More recently, Dr. Edgar 
Berillon reported to the Psychological Congress, here in 
London, that he had experimented on children of unwhole- 
some or depraved tendencies and had succeeded in effecting 
fairly permanent improvement of character. But there can, 
I think, be no doubt that we require more information upon 
this subject before we conclude that characters, however natu- 
rally perverted are the tendencies out of which they have to 
be built, may be regenerated by a kind of psychical medicine. 

Before I conclude what I have to say on this practical side 
of the question, let me hark back for one moment to theory, 
from which a theorist can never be kept for long. If I 
have been theoretical, I have been at least impartial; I have 
spoken no less of the unjust than the just. But what is it 
then that makes the difference between the good and the bad 
character? The answer is obvious if our account of char- 
acter is true, as being constituted by the control exercised by 
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certain ideas of conduct. The good man is he whose con- 
trolling ideas of conduct are moral ideas as opposed to im- 
moral ideas. This is the whole difference between them, 
whether that difference be due to a lucky natural endowment 
of disposition, or to good training, orto both. If you ask me 
what are the moral ideas as distinguished from the immoral, 
I can give you to-night only the fraction of an answer. All I 
need say is that the moral ideas are such as are recognized 
by society as promoting its integrity and continuance, and 
with these the integrity and continuance of the individuals 
who act according to these ideas. We saw that the move- 
ments which the animal executes upon sensation are such as 
tend to preserve himself; man is a social animal, and man’s 
movements, when he has to perform conduct, are such as 
tend to preserve himself and his society in life and death and 
help him to propagate his kind. The good man and the bad 
man alike, acting from their characters, seek to preserve that 
character in activity. Every living being, said Spinoza long 
ago, seeks to persevere in its being (#” suo esse perseverare). 
Each goes his own way. But the bad man goes the way to 
the perdition of society and in general to his own perdition. 
Thither, too, go the weak, those who never rise from mere 
sentiments to character, dropping their good intentions by 
the way, as we are told, to pave the courts of hell. The good 
characters go the way which preserves the life of society and 
themselves, and become the authors of the predominant 
features of new societies in the future. Their difference from 
bad men all lies in the fact that they have a different set of 
inclinations and controlling ideas. 

I believe that the most important theoretical questions of 
character and conduct can be solved by recognizing that con- 
duct is the inevitable outcome of character, and that character 
is simply a more or less systematic, more or less effective con- 
trol exercised by moral or immoral ideas. But I am not here 
to deliver a treatise of moral philosophy. I come to the con- 
clusion of the matter,—a conclusion so obvious, so much a 
matter of every-day thought and experience, that I am half 
ashamed to present it as the product turned out by all this 
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psychological apparatus, though I am far from believing that 
I have exhausted the psychology of the subject. But, if 
obvious, it is not the less important, and the more we know 
about perfectly familiar truths the more significant they become. 
Such analysis as I have been able to give strips character of 
its special mystery. We are but bodies and animal impulses 
controlled by certain ideas which are determined in varying 
proportions by nature and circumstances, or education. Even 
those strange mutations of character in normal lives (I am not 
speaking of abnormal changes), when the character assumes 
a new form through the shock of some stirring event, or the 
influence of some teacher, must ultimately be ascribed either 
to latent elements of temperament or to a fresh arrangement 
of the ideas which make up our personalities. It is as if a 
box of pieces had been shaken up and had fallen into a certain 
definite form, but one piece had been forgotten and is now 
added, and the pieces are shaken into a new whole again. 
This cold reduction of what we chiefly call ourselves, and 
invest, perhaps, with some concealments, as if there were 
something beneath which we could not hope to understand— 
to circumstances which we can understand in principle and 
may hope to understand in detail, is helpful, I believe, even 
for practical purposes, because it makes us reflect how far we 
are able, and therefore bound, to limit the power of mere 
accident in the formation of character. We can limit it in 
many ways. Remembering that character depends on the 
state of the body as a whole, the mere physical health, and 
on the circumstances in which a person lives, which are his 
chief stimulus to conduct, we can endeavor, first of all, to 
remove those external conditions which make good character 
impossible, and ensure those conditions which promote it. 
First, health and happiness, and fair play both to the animal 
wants and to the intellectual desires. Characters not tainted 
by nature will grow, half spontaneously, into healthy char- 
acters when planted in a good soil. But, secondly, we can 
diminish the range of accident and become the masters of our 
characters, so far as the obstacles of unlucky, perhaps inerad- 
icable, malformations may allow us, by all manner of ways, 
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of which direct education—I mean not only of the head, 
but also of the character—plays the larger part; and a large 
part is played by the more powerful, but less tangible, in- 
fluence of public example. To this end we have to study 
more carefully, besides the general principle of the formation 
of character, the laws by which character grows in detail, 
and the special prescriptions which special kinds of tempera- 
ment require—that study of the formation of character which 
Mill declared to be an immediate demand, which some have 
thought to be impossible. We shall have to find out both 
what ideas we wish to become the controlling ideas in the 
minds of ourselves and our children, and by what means we 
shall best secure their authority. And if we wish our lives 
to be guided by patriotism and public spirit in small things as 
well as great, not constrained by duty, but as if we were mem- 
bers of a larger family ; then, after assuring to each man those 
material conditions without which all exhortation to high- 
mindedness is a mockery, we shall have to make our individual 
citizens lovers of their society, because we have ourselves 
guided their growing wills by those ideas, and fashioned them 
into those habits which shall effectively control whatsoever 


they possess of powers of enjoyment, powers of work, powers 
of discovery, powers of art, powers of religion, by an authority 
which is the counterpart, or the reflection, of the highest social 
aspirations. 


S. ALEXANDER. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
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MORAL DEFICIENCIES AS DETERMINING INTEL- 
LECTUAL FUNCTIONS.* 


Since Socrates defined virtue as a science, attempts to dis- 
cover a constant and fundamental relation between intellect 
and morality have not ceased to be made. On the one hand, 
higher intelligence has been looked upon as cause of better 
morality; and on the other, moral perfection has been re- 
garded as an instrument of intellectual progress. Inversely, 
intellectual limitation has often been considered a condition of 
a certain moral elevation—e.g., the blessedness of the “ poor 
in spirit,” the alleged evil effects of “ enlightenment,” etc.,— 
and likewise it has been thought that superior understanding 
might be attained on the path of moral depravity. Finally, 
instead of connecting these two movements by immediate 
causality, they may be regarded as separate growths from a 
common root, and hence indirectly connected. The direct 
opposition between such assertions, all of which have an ap- 
parent validity, points to a fault in the manner of putting the 
question. This error probably lies in the fact that these dis- 
‘ cussions deal with conceptions of too vague and general a 
nature. The conception of knowledge, like that of morality, 
covers countless acts, which partake in some degree of the 
quality designated, just as is the case with the particulars in- 
cluded under the general ideas of happiness or egotism or 
liberty. It is to be hoped that such vague, general conceptions 
in scientific ethics will soon give way to the description of 
specific, psychological processes, included under the general 
heads,—a parallel to the achievement of Herbart in regard 
to “ Seelenvermigen.” A certain preparation for this end may, 
however, be found in developing clearly the contradictions in 
the general relations between Intellect and Morality. In illus- 





* This article is part of the second volume of the author’s “ Einleitung in die 
Moralwissenschaft,” which is shortly to appear. The reader finds here hardly 
more than a general outline of the original article. From want of space, it has 
been considerably shortened without being able to consult the author. 
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tration of this point, the following considerations are offered 
as removing the apparent paradox that development of intel- 
lect can be brought about by moral insufficiency, or, vice 
versa, that deficiency of understanding and thought should go 
with morality. 

It may be admitted at once that in many cases intellectual 
development is united with moral elevation. We need but 
name Socrates, Jesus, Spinoza. Despite this, it may be 
asserted that certain specific experiences are not compatible 
with absolute purity of morals. Morality, to be sure, is an 
effectual means towards the understanding of human nature, 
because, through the destruction of the personally egoistic 
barriers between men, it becomes easier for the psychic phe- 
nomena in the life of one individual to be experienced sym- 
pathetically by another. In order to understand a man 
fully it is necessary to put one’s self in his place, or, at 
least, to bear a psychologic resemblance to him. In the 
case of sin or of weakness in the face of temptation, the 
pure and the noble obviously cannot compete in thorough- 
ness of comprehension with those to whom the reproduction 
of sinful conditions is an easy matter. The moral man lacks 
the psychical experience which gives the immoral one so 
thorough a comprehension of the immorality of others. Just 
as the man of low and mean mind is unable to understand the 
high-minded and noble one and regards him as a problem, 
explicable only by attributing to him secret thoughts and 
purposes similar to his own, in like manner the pure man is 
too unlike the scoundrel to comprehend him completely. 
Criminals become valuable assistants of the police, not only 
because of their knowledge of the practices of rogues and of 
their hiding-places, but rather by their much better under- 
standing of the processes and motives of the criminal mind. 
This knowledge permits them to draw definite inferences from 
given situations. For them it is an easy matter to forge a 
psychological chain with scattered links of evidence. 

Vileness and temptation are powerless to touch certain 
natures. Even in schools, which are often hot-beds of the 
most unclean thoughts and words, and in which the immo- 
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rality of a few corrupted individuals becomes endemic, there 
are always some pure natures which are innocuous to the 
poison and in whose presence the obscene talk ceases. A 
sensitive power of reaction against evil which holds knowledge 
of immorality to be a taint, and which looks upon initiation 
into it as participation in guilt, is ethically admirable. It is 
certainly most desirable that as many as possible should live 
in a sphere of moral purity. The gain, however, is at the 
price of losing a knowledge of certain active powers in the 
life of mankind. It is a noteworthy fact that the conception 
of an act forms the first inclination to its execution, since a 
psychophysical association exists between the thought of an 
action and the steps towards its performance. When the ten- 
dency to action is completely removed by other causes, a clear 
theoretical recognition and conception of it is an impossibility. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the occupation of the mind 
with forbidden thoughts is frequently the incentive towards 
action, and success in leading the thoughts away from the 
forbidden fruit means prevention of the act. Inversely, per- 
sonal consummation of the deed is the condition of pursuing 
it in thought to its logical consequences. Who can say 
whether those high natures that combine a deep comprehen- 
sion of the being of man with elevated morality—who can 
say whether it was not in hours of temptation, of moral 
confusion, of alienation from God (for the noblest men least 
of all escape such troubles), that they attained their clear and 
penetrating insight into man’s soul ? 

Genius, indeed, is able to concentrate in itself the experiences 
of the entire race in such a way that it can express the most 
profound truths concerning affairs of which it has no personal 
experience. The psychological conditions of the achieve- 
ments of a man of genius are very often not of his own 
making, but of innate organization, just as is the case with 
so-called instinctive action or knowledge. A highly gifted 
judge of human nature may, accordingly, be able to comprehend 
fully the depths of the criminal soul, or the purity of a Jesus 
or a Francis of Assisi, without experiencing the emotions 
involved,—usually a necessary condition of such psychological 
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comprehension. In any case, however, the man of genius, and 
indeed every one who has any trace of insight, must possess 
an inherited constitution, which, by reacting in a determined 
way upon the present or imagined situation, may lead to 
the full comprehension of it. Unless we wish to assume a 
pre-established harmony or miracle, the organic condition 
produced by any passion remains the only source of its 
further suggestions. Moral imperfection is therefore a condi- 
tion of the comprehension of immoral passions. In order to 
bring out the consequences of this necessity, let me direct 
attention to a single point. The countless works on moral 
philosophy do not contain a description of the moral life as it 
really is, but rather a compendium of an ideally perfect 
morality. The moralists describe life as it ought to be, and, 
though they may be convinced that the conditions are different 
in real life, still they look upon the ideal rather than on the 
deviations from it as the subject of their study. Ethics with 
such a goal in view seems a most useless science, and fully 
deserves the cold glances bestowed on it, not by practical men 
alone, but by representatives of other sciences as well. The 
chief cause for this error is to be sought in a practical, ethical 
idealism and enthusiasm, which substitutes exhortation for 
philosophy and converts the moral philosopher into a teacher 
of morality. Theory should hold itself aloof from any 
approval or disapproval of its objects. In making human 
acts the subject of scientific study, the student must not allow 
his high regard for morality, any more than his abhorrence of 
vice, to exercise any influence upon the form or matter of his 
investigation. In a modern work on ethics, the statement 
may be found that the student of ethics writes in a different 
frame of mind from that of the anthropologist or the botanist. 
This seems radically wrong,—.¢., not that it is not the case, 
for it is so most frequently, but that, as far as the welfare of 
science is concerned, it ought not to be the case. It is just 
as if the anatomist, in his work of dissection, were asked to 
take into consideration the beauty or ugliness of the body on 
the dissecting-table. Whatever the source of the desire for 
knowledge may be, it seems proper to consider it historically 
Vor. III.—No. 4 33 
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as an aid in the struggle for existence which has come to be 
valued for its own sake. The truest and purest research is 
that which is an aim in itself, and in which all moral ends 
which it might serve retire into the background. It will there- 
fore be of great benefit to ethics as a science, if the student 
does not allow his personal enthusiasm for morality to exert 
any influence upon his investigations. A description of 
morality degenerates into an empty scheme if immorality is 
not placed in juxtaposition, in reference to which the true 
meaning and purpose of ethical rules can alone be grasped. 
To describe either by itself is as unmethodical as to write 
the history of spiritualism without constant reference to ma- 
terialism. 

The ethical students who treat morality from an abstract 
and one-sided point of view are like artists who work without 
models. True, the artist must not represent the reality with 
the varied and accidental mixture of all its component parts, 
but a side of it drawn from a certain point of view. For all 
that, the certa cdea which Raphael thought necessary for the 
representation of beautiful forms is merely a guide, teaching 
how to combine certain features of reality, although a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject is the condition under which 
one side of the same can be correctly represented. Tempta- 
tion and sin, selfishness and the depths of sensuality, humilia- 
tion, remorse, and purification,—all these experiences, without 
which the moral life of mankind would be a colorless, incom- 
prehensible mechanism, would fail to be understood if personal 
experience were not at hand to fill out in part, at least, the 
empty phrases. The task of understanding these powerful 
elementary passions of the human soul is very difficuit from 
the height of official station, as well as in the normal and cor- 
rect life led by many scholars. The danger is always at hand, 
either of giving us at best an anatomy of the moral life, while 
the question under discussion is really one of its physiology, 
or of falling into a one-sided optimism. Undeniably, this 
is a point in which a theoretical knowledge gains depth and 
thoroughness from experience of comparative immorality, 
either present or past. 
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The possible intellectual results of immorality discussed up 
to this point are two. First, our immorality enables us to 
recognize the presence of immorality in others, and thus fur- 
thers knowledge. Second, immorality, in dealing with certain 
definite fields of knowledge, develops intellect as a function, 
and strengthens its power independently of the object on 
which its force is exercised. From this latter point of view, 
there is no immoral instinct which cannot, under certain cir- 
cumstances, produce a sharpening of the intellect. Since a 
knowledge of affairs is a means to increase of power and to 
better attainment of all one’s ends, therefore it is furthered 
directly in proportion to the degree in which fitness of means 
to ends is secured. 

In turning from the point of view of objective scientific re- 
search to practical life, a glance is sufficient to show that for 
reaping selfish benefits, for attaining personal ends, much more 
acuteness and intellectual activity of every kind is brought 
into play than is the case where the ends in view are altruistic. 
The existence of immorality being assumed, the impulse to 
individual advantage roused by it makes much greater de- 
mands on shrewdness, prudence, and ingenuity than would be 
made in similar circumstances by a pure moral disposition. 
The liar must have a good memory. Every form of immoral- 
ity presupposes sharpness of observation, caution, and calcula- 
tion of results unnecessary toa moral man. The maintenance 
of an unusual position always calls for increased intellectual 
effort, because other devices are required than those involved 
in a typical mode of life. The immoral man swims against 
the stream, and hence, ceteris paribus, needs more strength 
and more quickness than he who is borne along with the gen- 
eral current, therefore the most dangerous knave is the shrewd 
one. The “ Hexenhammer” of 1487 asserts that devils are par- 
ticularly remarkable for their sagacity. It is impossible for im- 
morality to maintain itself long when combined with stupidity. 
Through a want of adaptation of means to ends, it soon comes 
into collision with social morality, and is then made harmless 
either by direct paralysis of its faculties or by punishment. 
The saying, “ Honesty is the best policy,” can be accepted 
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only in the sense that, as a rule, the intellectual and other 
means at the disposal of immorality do not suffice for avoid- 
ing a collision with the normal arrangement of the world; 
at the same time the proverb implies that dishonesty has need 
of certain expedients, in order to succeed, with which a straight- 
forward career can successfully dispense, provided no hostile 
powers are brought to bear against it. As soon as the neces- 
sity of a power makes itself felt, the “ eternal fitness of things” 
provides for the possibility of its development. Since it is 
impossible for immoral persons—in whom these qualities are 
lacking—to maintain their position, a selecting process among 
them is necessary, and shrewdness must be developed as the 
most fitting instrument of evil. 

However, it is not this indirect connection which, by virtue 
of its utility, makes immorality a means of intellectual develop- 
ment. This takes place in a more direct way where immorality 
does not concern itself with deeds, for which thought and the 
stimulation of thought in others are relatively minor points, 
but with cases in which immorality stands in closer relation to 
these theoretical conditions,—. ¢., where a lie is involved. We 
are not concerned here with the lie in the light of its evo- 
lution, but with its reflex action upon the spirit of the liar. 
There is no doubt that a lie develops many powers which 
would have remained latent in case of adherence to truthful- 
ness. The mind grows wary and cautious, comprehensive and 
at the same time concentrated, delicate and yet strong, to a 
degree which would never have been reached, if it had always 
progressed in a straight line and in the path of truth. False- 
hood, so to speak, creates new worlds which, however, 
may have connection at many points with actual existence. 
The popular saw, “One lie breeds seven,” expresses well the 
fact that a lie, in order to attain its end, must call out an in- 
vention which has a close relationship to poetry. Falsehood 
must be capable of altering and polishing the forms of logic 
and judgment, the universally recognized premises of thought, 
in such a way that they may suggest a conclusion which, 
nevertheless, they essentially exclude. The liar must at all 
times hold in his consciousness two trains of thought, two 
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entirely different orders of ideas,—the one which he knows to 
be true, and the false one formed on entirely different prin- 
ciples which, however, is to appear to the deceived to be the 
true one. This state of affairs presupposes a psychological 
intelligence which is one of the most important weapons in 
the arsenal of the liar. Besides this, it clearly produces and 
develops a power of invention, and on the theoretical side a 
consistency and objectivity, the intellectual effect of which is 
only weakened because the logical consequences of the lie, 
and the mask of uprightness with which it faces others, some- 
times make a victim of the liar himself. For instance, when 
the same falsehood is reiterated again and again, the liar 
finally believes in it himself. Here, it is true, the lie loses its 
value as a means of sharpening the intellect and of increasing 
its objectivity, since now the double series of images, between 
which, otherwise, the liar has to maintain some sort of har- 
mony, no longer exists. The necessity of maintaining such 
a harmony creates a mobility of mind, a great readiness in 
meeting an objection raised by one train of ideas by making 
a variation in the other series. This double objectivity which 
the two series require are confounded in the mind of the 
dupe. 

But the possible improvement of the intellect through 
falsehood is often changed into its contrary. The very dual- 
ism of the logical series, which sharpens the intellect when 
the division between them is kept distinct, makes the same 
dull when this separation is no longer successfully main- 
tained, the appreciation and the instinct of truth and the 
true conception of its standards being lost. This is especially 
true of great, all-permeating falsehoods, which form a part in 
the lives of so many people. They are not merely verbal 
fictions, but enacted lies. Our public and private life shows 
at every point remains of formerly efficient forms, which stand 
in direct contradiction to modern thought and, from this 
stand-point, must be regarded as falsehoods. Upon critical 
examination of the participation of the educated classes in 
the life of the church, or the relation of higher and lower 
officials in all circles and walks of life, falsehood in word and 
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deed is met at every step, produced by cowardice, convenience, 
habit, and even by the honest belief that a revolt against the 
evil would work more mischief than a /aisses-faire policy. In 
such a case a clear, intellectual acuteness in the conception 
of scientific truths must suffer, although it can coexist with 
a full recognition of the falseness in a part of our existence. 
Indeed, the very consciousness of the falsity of such a position 
has often been the spur to a purer and clearer conception of 
reality. Immorality can only be looked upon as guilty when 
it is clearly recognized as such. The act which makes it so— 
setting the falsehood in its true light—is, at the same time, the 
source of a wide-spread and penetrating knowledge. Another 
fact which takes away from the intellectual value of the 
so-called social lies is their passive acceptance by the indi- 
vidual, who, for the most part, simply lives on in the manner 
traditionally enjoined upon him. The free, formative element 
is lacking, as well as the necessity of measuring one’s own 
strength at every step with a world whose aim is an entirely 
opposite one, and of maintaining, by constant modifications, 
the logical consequences of word and deed,—in all of which 
particulars the specific falsehood proved its strengthening 
effects on the intellectual powers. 

The strengthening of the mind, which we denoted to be 
directly connected with immorality, is not generally the result 
of a wrong motive; but the case is different when the motive- 
power is self-love. Wit and learning are grounds for vanity, 
a passion which prompts us to energetic mental activity. 
This example, though simple, needs especial consideration 
because of the attitude of disapproval assumed towards this 
subjective motive as annihilating the value of all knowledge 
thus gained. Of all motives of intellectual activity which 
are not absolutely pure, vanity seems, however, least of all to 
modify the results obtained. In contradistinction to political 
prejudice as influencing historical research,—bigotry creeping 
into a study of natural law, or the predetermination of the 
result to which investigation will lead,—in contradistinction 
to all this, the vain desire of appearing especially clever or 
learned seems comparatively harmless. For the very reason 
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that vanity bears so purely personal a character, it will not 
incline to a deviation of judgment such as might be the case 
where the wrong motive has a certain objective result and 
tendency in view. A peculiar resemblance is here particu- 
larly noticeable between the most objective and the most 
subjective pursuits. In both cases, although for different 
motives, that inequality in the treatment of subjects disap- 
pears, which is usually present as the outcome of a special 
leaning towards one side or the other. An entirely unpreju- 
diced attitude, because an indifferent one, towards both sides 
may arise equally well from a principle of truth-seeking, 
which requires unquestioning acceptance of the facts taught 
by realities, as from a pure subjectivity which takes no interest 
in matters for their own sake. 

In practice, the integrity of this position suffers from a socio- 
psychological bias, by which vanity is more gratified by the 
attainment of certain results than by the attainment of others. 
If one of two scientists discovers a cure for consumption and 
the other brings to light a remedy for emphysema, though 
the two might have exerted equal ingenuity and labor in their 
research, the former would be admired incomparably more 
than the latter, for the accidental reason that his work would 
enjoy a wider range of utility than that of his fellow-scientist. 
In like manner, the practical interest taken in the result of 
investigation is reflected in the importance of the process of 
thought by which the end is reached. If the appreciation of 
research were in exact and unchanging proportion to the 
amount of intellectual exertion involved, and depended on 
that alone, then vanity of recognition could not work mischief 
to the honesty of thought by a prejudice in favor of certain 
results. In point of fact, however, popular opinion sees 
evidence of deeper thought in certain results than in others, 
which leads to the temptation to obtain these conclusions at 
any cost. This is manifested most of all in criticism, in pes- 
simism, in scepticism, briefly, in the negation of thought in 
contradistinction to its assertion. A simple, positive truth, 
no matter how much acuteness and penetration its discovery 
may involve, does not possess the same fascination of inge- 
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nuity for the generality of people which belongs to destructive 
criticism—to Mephistophelean negation of everything tradi- 
tionally true and beautiful.- In condemning an action ora 
usage, or, in fact, anything in actual existence, the critic in 
so doing raises himself above the object of his attack. He 
stands upon a higher plane and feels himself master of the 
general rules and restrictions to which the matter under dis- 
cussion is subject. This position is the more easily obtained 
the more criticism is purely negative, for weak points will be 
found to exist in everything empirical, even though it be the 
most complete of its kind. A significant shrug, although no 
reason may be assigned for it, is sufficient with some to indi- 
cate the existence of extraordinary hidden cleverness on the 
part of the critic. This mode of criticism wins for him not only 
an unassailable reputation for powers of judgment, but also 
a mysterious authority over his listener. Furthermore, the 
more extended and the more inclusive the range of a judg- 
ment, the more enlightened does the critic appear to himself 
and to others; and the most comprehensive judgments are 
declared in negative, sceptical, and pessimistic assertions. 
A positive judgment, being definite, is also limited in itself. 
While it is difficult to mention the qualities which a certain 
thing possesses, it is an easy matter to point out its de- 
ficiencies, and easiest of all to look at the matter from a 
sceptical point of view. An unfavorable criticism will there- 
fore be apt to be clothed in generalities and will seem to deal 
with the subject in its entirety. Finally, if pessimism, in its 
popular and accidental form even more than in its scientific 
and essential one, not only judges, but condemns the whole 
world, if it despises that which is revered by many, and re- 
gards as a matter of indifference what to others seems worthy 
of attainment even by struggle,—by that very act of criticism 
it will appear to rise above the level of the commonplace. 
The polite literature of the present day, as well as popular 
philosophy and our topics of conversation, alike indicate this 
rank growth of pessimistic views, only too frequently the 
product of vanity and morbid self-analysis, which, in turn, 
flourish best in the soil of pessimism. 
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Another application of this principle forms an integral part 
of our theme,—the sexual relation. When the importance 
of the sexual passions in all the relations of life is taken into 
consideration and the strength of the feelings concerned, the 
interest in the matter is an entirely natural one; nevertheless, 
every discussion of the topic outside a most limited circle is 
considered offensive. Hesitation is manifested in approaching 
the subject even in a most serious and scientific mood, because 
of the consciousness of arousing a foreign interest. In con- 
sequence, less scientific attention has been paid to the life of 
the sexes from a psychological and social stand-point than 
would be the case were it co-ordinated with all other sciences 
and without the fear of arousing forbidden desires. Botany 
and psycho-physics would now show a very high grade of de- 
velopment, had as universal an interest been manifested in 
them as in the question in hand. If, acting in the spirit of the 
Rigorists, we hold this interest to be an immoral one, still its 
existence might be made of some use to knowledge. The 
pleasurable charm peculiar to this field has led to experiences 
and thoughts scarcely to be matched by those on any other 
subject. The light which might thus be thrown on deep 
psychological, sociological, and psychiatric questions is with- 
held, because even among men of science there is to be found 
a hesitancy in using impulses usually considered immoral as 
a means of obtaining knowledge. In opposition to this sen- 
timent, Thomas Aquinas significantly remarked, “Since God 
himself makes use of the sins of mankind in carrying out His 
ends, let us not hesitate to imitate him.” 

The foregoing discussion has shown immorality in the light 
of a positive cause of theoretical progress, and as containing 
in itself powers which, when given a certain impetus, led to 
intellectual advancement. Immorality may aid in bringing 
about this result in still another way,—that is, clearing away 
obstacles which morality usually places in the path of knowl- 
edge. Of these immoral conditions of knowledge, indiffer- 
ence towards the subject must be mentioned first. Here 
the total exclusion of personal or sympathetic considerations 
takes on the semblance of hard-heartedness. Vivisection, not 
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in its therapeutic, but in its purely scientific, character, fur- 
nishes a most noteworthy example. It frequently happens 
that a man has to steel himself against the moods and incli- 
nations of his own heart in order to place himself completely 
at the service of knowledge. The ideal of Spinoza, which 
demands that man should feel neither sorrow nor joy over 
human affairs, but that he should uxderstand them, rests upon 
the assumption that the former emotions stand in the way of 
a full comprehension of things. He who feels sympathy with 
others, or remorse over his own deficiencies, cannot, accord- 
ing to Spinoza and the Stoics, be considered as standing upon 
the height of intellectual development. In order to attain to 
this point of view, it is necessary to cast aside feelings uni- 
versally held to be moral in tendency. It is not through 
positive immorality, but still by means of an indifference 
towards the demands of ethics that the way is cleared to a 
complete comprehension of phenomena. It often is necessary 
to strike a direct blow at the duty of piety if a clear, objective 
judgment of persons is to be obtained. 

This situation brings to mind the cruel character of an 
esthetic interest in things. In certain landscapes, poor, 
tumble-down, decaying huts possess poetical charm. In 
looking for beauty, but one face of phenomena is regarded, 
and no attention is paid to the existence of another side, 
which, if it came under our observation, would arouse ethical 
emotions destructive of the zxsthetic qualities of the object. 
When the amount of misery in the world is taken into con- 
sideration, and the appeal for sympathy and aid, from which 
no one penetrating below the surface of things can escape, 
it becomes evident that a certain paralysis of the sensibilities 
towards the emotional side of events is necessary for com- 
plete absorption in esthetic interests. This callousness, which 
from the ethical point of view is to be condemned, may, per- 
haps, serve as an explanation of the moral deficiencies so 
frequently manifested in artistic and esthetically inclined 
natures. Chamisso, in his poem of “ The Crucifix,” has given 
most powerful expression to this neglect of the ethical in the 
presence of the esthetic demand. 
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This connection between a theoretical interest and a lack of 
certain ethical emotions makes an extremely rationalistic and 
strictly logical habit of mind take pleasure in creating rigor- 
ous maxims of morality. The Stoic, it is true, knows not 
anger nor indignation ; but sympathy and clemency are equally 
strange to him; and it is well known how much the rational- 
ism of Kant has been reproached for a lack of human emotions. 
In the degree in which we are accustomed to look upon these 
natural feelings as necessary parts of the moral life, it is im- 
possible to include them all in the circle of a logical theory 
because of the number and variety of their sources, and the 
completely independent position of each one in our conscious- 
ness. If a certain fundamental doctrine is used as a guide of 
conduct, and is followed to its rational consequences, a point 
is usually reached from which the way to a gratification of 
moral desires branches off from the logical continuation of the 
course previously adhered to. From Descartes’s extremely 
spiritual conception of the soul, and the strictly mechanical 
character assigned by him to the corporeal world in antithesis 
to the former idea, he deduced the belief that animals are 
mere machines. He declared that their expressions of feel- 
ing—e.g., the cry upon being struck—did not come in the 
range of conscious action, but followed as mechanically as the 
sound from an organ when a key is touched. Some Carte- 
sians pushed this logical deduction so far that they practised 
cruelty to animals in order to prove to others their belief in 
the mechanical nature of beasts. There is no doubt that the 
moral sensibility of these men stood in inward opposition to 
their action; in order to be logical, it was necessary to over- 
come this feeling. In order to act strictly in accordance with 
the rules of knowledge, it becomes necessary to ignore certain 
ethical impulses. Even if there is a common root for ethical 
feelings and logical forms, it certainly lies far enough away 
from them in the present stage of their development to allow 
them to appear as absolutely independent formations. Their 
paths run side by side without coming in contact with each 
other; it is only occasionally that it is impossible to walk 
on both at a time, and that it becomes necessary to leave 
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the one entirely in order to keep within the limits of the 
other. 

And now, as a final consideration of the relation under 
discussion, it must be observed that the attainment of certain 
knowledge is morally forbidden, and that penetration into the 
same is a sin. The traditional illustration of this point is to 
be found in the story of the fall of man: “And when the 
woman saw that the tree . . . was to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did eat.” To Adam 
and Eve the knowledge itself must have appeared as some- 
thing sinful, without its being necessary to investigate further 
as to the reason for this prohibition. 

The story of the Image of Sais shows this perhaps even 
more plainly. Truth here appears as something holy and— 
without further cause being assigned—not to be approached. 
The despair of the youth after the consummation of the deed 
does not appear in the light of a punishment inflicted on him 
by deity because of the violation of a command, but as the 
necessary result brought about by the mere psychological 
impression of an untimely view of truth. The conception of 
holiness, although produced by practical and teleological 
considerations, finally loses sight of these beginnings and 
fastens itself upon the object, which thereupon possesses 
sanctity as a concrete quality,—a part of the essence of its 
being. The pious Jew feels an aversion towards the “ unclean” 
without recognizing each time the social fitness and the 
religious elements which connect this feeling with the object 
in question. In like manner, sanctity cleaves to ideas and 
thoughts and engenders a hesitation in laying hands on them, 
which does not seek any further cause, and whose violation is 
considered a sign of immorality. 

In cultivated circles, this duty becomes a universal discre- 
tion, because of a knowledge of the feelings of others. The 
desire to keep secret certain matters of much personal concern 
was of course the origin of this discretion, and the considera- 
tion taken for this point of view by others was but one 
manifestation of the general, altruistic interest. The affairs 
of athird person took on sacredness as an essential quality, 
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and the duty of respect became such for every person of 
culture, not because its violation might have injurious re- 
sults, but because it was immoral in itself. Hence, a general 
restraint, a suppression of the natural impulse of curiosity, 
even where no harm could accrue to the third person from 
yielding to it. Just as prying into the affairs of others, even 
without deriving the slightest advantage from it, is a source 
of pleasure for many people, so refraining therefrom, with- 
out any consideration of practical results, becomes a duty. 
The prohibition against laying hands on anything “that is 
his” extends in its widest application even to the intellectual 
seizure of anything not voluntarily revealed to us. The im- 
moral character of indiscretion does not belong merely to the 
crude means of knowing the circumstances of others,—for in- 
stance, their outward action or bearing. A more delicate and 
more dangerous as weil as a much more interesting ethical 
problem is a penetration into another’s soul, to which one 
attains by reflection and by a combining of revelations spon- 
taneously made by the person in question. Very often, men 
betray their most secret affairs—especially questions and 
events of their soul-life—through the very words which, 
though designed to hide their true character, yet furnish the 
psychologist with a key to a knowledge of things which they 
most desired to keep secret. The fact here to be noticed is 
that some knowledge can be gained only at the expense of 
morality. Moreover, this is true in the sense that it is not 
through some consequence or particular of that knowledge, 
that it acquires the character of immorality, but because the 
knowledge itself is prohibited. 

The intervention of divine authority for the prohibition of 
knowledge, as took place in the legend of the Fall of Man, 
finds earthly means of execution. The orthodox, Catholic in- 
habitants of a certain district in America prevented a geologist 
from examining the mountains in that place on the plea that 
it was sufficient to know that God had made the mountains 
as they were, and that it was unnecessary to find out of what 
they consisted. Dante makes Odysseus tell of journeys made 
after his return to Ithaca, and intimates that the curiosity 
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which drove him to them was of a sinful nature. Any pene- 
tration into the plan of creation, any intellectual aspirations 
beyond the sphere that seems designated for man, is in itself 
immoral. 

In this connection, credo, guia absurdum is worthy of mention ; 
in certain respects, it may be considered the superlative of 
Jesus’s declaration of the blessedness of the “ poor in spirit.” 
According to this point of view knowledge is a matter of 
indifference as far as its contents are concerned, and is, more- 
over, a hinderance to morality ; consequently, the forms and 
conditions of knowledge in general should be renounced 
altogether. Illogical methods of thought, which are not at 
all adapted to the consideration of realities are, in spite of 
their deficiencies, to be adopted by the believer, who, by so 
doing, gives proof of his piety. A passage in Dante illustrates 
this method of reasoning more clearly: “ If divine justice 
appears unjust in the eyes of mortals, it is a proof of their 
belief, and not wicked heresy.” This statement must be ex- 
plained as follows. In the degree in which God’s methods are 
understood and agree with our logical and ethical conceptions, 
we have to a certain extent a proof of His existence and of 
the realization of our ideals in Him. SAelief becomesa neces- 
sity only when our reason fails to aid us, so that in the credo, 
guia absurdum, the accent falls on credo. What I know, I do 
not have to deeve. The more difficult the matter which the 
reason succeeds in digesting and the more in opposition to its 
dictates, so much greater is the merit in believing it, and so 
much stronger is man’s faith proved to be. This unquestion- 
ing acceptance of a contradiction can only proceed from the 
deepest humility towards God, and a complete renunciation 
of the ego and everything contributing to its logical self- 
preservation. 

Goethe’s view of the world, also, has in it an element which 
forbids a certain mode of obtaining knowledge, but it is de- 
duced from an entirely different point of view and gives it a 
different form. He considers calm adoration of the “ un- 
fathomable” a requisite of elevated morality. The disintegra- 
tion and the dismemberment of nature, the continuation of 
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research up to the point where the beautiful harmony in the 
appearance of objects is destroyed, appears to him an offensive 
impiety, a misconception of the bounds which nature has set 
forman. He disliked people that wore spectacles because it 
seemed improper to see more than nature had intended; he 
disliked to think about thought and despised transcendental 
analysis, considering it far better to confine ourselves to phe- 
nomena and to the unmistakable tasks set before us, and to 
limit knowledge to that which nature voluntarily offers us, 
without being violently forced to give up her secrets, At the 
root of these opinions lies the conviction that the position and 
importance of a reasoning being are subject to certain in- 
evitable limitations which require no proof from a demonstra- 
tion of principles or consequences. In itself the transgression 
of these limits is immoral and reprehensible. The eternal 
obscurity of the Noumena of Kant’s conception is analogous 
to Goethe’s “ Mystery of Nature,” into which it is improper to 
penetrate even if it were possible todo so. For the former, 
the prohibition of that which lies beyend tangible existence 
is a logical obstacle, for the latter an ethical one. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
THE NATURE OF ETHICAL SCIENCE. 


Havinc had occasion recently to write an introductory sketch of 
the science of Ethics, I have been led to give some attention to the 
consideration of the scope and method of that science; and as the 
view which I have adopted seems to disagree with that of several 
other writers with whom in the main I am strongly in sympathy, I 
have thought that it might be desirable to insert a few words here 
on the reasons that have led me to differ from these authorities. 
The chief point of disagreement is with regard to the question 
wheth¢r Ethics is to be regarded as a positive or as a normative 
scienge—#.¢., whether it simply sets itself to study the facts and 
conditions of human conduct, or endeavors, in addition to this, 
to define an ideal, from which principles or laws of action may be 
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derived. The latter view is the one which I have adopted; and I 
confess I am somewhat surprised to find what a considerable num- 
ber of those who are otherwise in harmony with my general point 
of view are opposed to this position. In order to give definiteness 
to the discussion, it may be well to indicate my position in relation 
to the most emphatic utterance that I have been able to find on 
the side opposed to my own. This utterance occurs in Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s ‘‘ Ethical Studies,’’ pp. 174-5. 

‘*We first remark,’’ says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘and with some confi- 
dence, that there can not be a moral philosophy which will tell us 
what in particular we are to do, and also that it is not the business 
of philosophy to doso.’’ If the emphasis here is to be laid on the 
words ‘‘in particular,’’ I have no disagreement with Mr. Bradley 
on this point. It seems clear that philosophy can only discuss the 
broad principles of conduct; how particular actions are to be 
brought under these principles, is a question that must be left to 
individual tact and insight, assisted by the axtomata media accumu- 
lated throughout the course of human history, and by what we may 
call the common sense of the community to which the individual 
belongs. 

So far there is no difference of opinion. But Mr. Bradley 
goes on: ‘‘ All philosophy has to do is ‘to understand what is ;’ 
and moral philosophy has to understand morals which exist, not to 
make them or give directions for making them. Such a notion 
is simply ludicrous.’’ What is ludicrous, I suppose, is the notion 
that philosophy is, as it were, to invent principles of conduct of 
which men were previously unaware, and which had not previously 
been operative in men’s moral lives. This, I admit, would be 
somewhat ludicrous. The moral ideal can hardly be supposed to 
be something external to the human consciousness, which an acute 
man may discover, as he might discover a new star, or which a 
skilful man may invent, as he might invent a flying-machine. 
Whatever our moral ideal may be, it must surely be involved in our 
nature as self-conscious beings. And being so involved, it can 
hardly have failed to influence the history of human conduct, and 
even to come to some extent into clear consciousness in human re- 
flection. It would be a little ludicrous even for a doctor to sup- 
pose that he had discovered some principle of health which had 
been entirely inoperative in men’s lives, and which he sought now 
to introduce for the first time ; and if this is on the whole absurd 
even with reference to the health of the human body, it may be 
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granted that it would be still more so with reference to the health 
of the human spirit, which belongs much more intimately to our 
self-conscious nature. In morals, as in medicine, the general rules 
of action under ordinary circumstances may be assumed to-be 
largely known, and to be almost instinctively put into practice. 
But this does not prevent the science of health from being a prac- 
tical or normative science ; nor need it prevent the science of morals 
from being of a similar character. 

‘Philosophy in general,’’ Mr. Bradley proceeds, ‘‘ has not to 
anticipate the discoveries of the particular sciences nor the evolu- 
tion of history.’’ Certainly not; but is not this rather a different 
point? What particular science is there which makes discoveries 
in morals, and whose discoveries philosophy is not to anticipate? 
If there were such a science, it would, I suppose, be what J. S. 
Mill described as ‘‘ Ethology.’’ But however true the results of 
such a science might be, they would merely be truths with reference 
to the facts of human action, whereas Ethics is concerned with the 
standard of judgment which is applied to human action. Ethology 
would not be Ethics any more than a diagnosis is a prescription. 
There is, in truth, mo particular science of Ethics. There is only 
moral philosophy on the one hand and the moral consciousness on 
the other. ‘‘ The philosophy of religion,’’ Mr. Bradley goes on, 
‘‘has not to make a new religion or teach an old one, but simply 
to understand the religious consciousness.’’ The philosophy of 
religion, I should answer, has not only to understand the religious 
consciousness, but also to judge it. It has to consider how far the 
religious consciousness is to be regarded as superstition, and how 
far it may be held to contain an ‘‘ Ahnung”’ of truth. In this 
sense, the philosophy of religion may be said to criticise and re- 
construct the religious consciousness, though it might, no doubt, 
be an exaggeration to say that it was ‘‘to make a new religion.’’ 
‘* Aisthetic has not to produce works of fine art, [Of course not! 
It is Auman beings who produce works of fine art. This is not even 
the business of an art, much less of a science,] but to theorize the 
beautiful which it finds.’’ And by theorizing, I should add, to 
supply principles of criticism and suggestions of improvement. 
‘* Political philosophy has not to play tricks with the State, but to 
understand it.’”’ And, by understanding, to help to reconstruct it. 
It has to understand the State, in the sense in which Plato under- 
stood the State. But Plato’s understanding of the State led at 
once to an effort to transform it. ‘‘And Ethics has not to make 
VoL. III.—No. 4 34 
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the world moral [!], but to reduce to theory the morality current 
in the world.’’ But in reducing it to theory, I should add, you 
are already on the way to modify it. The man who acts from 
principle may seem for a time to be acting in the same way as 
the man who acts simply in accordance with traditional rules; 
and to a certain extent, no doubt, the conduct of the two may 
coincide. But it may safely be assumed that the coincidence 
wil! not extend far. The man who understands the principle on 
which a rule or tradition rests, will understand, also, when the rule 
shouid be broken or the tradition set aside. 

**In short,’’ Mr. Bradley sums up, ‘‘the view which thinks 
moral philosophy is to supply us with particular moral prescrip- 
tions confuses science with art, and confuses, besides, reflective 
with intuitive judgment. That which tells us what in particular 
is right and wrong is not reflection, but intuition.’’ This last 
remark seems to me to contain a rather dangerous doctrine. The 
man who acts habitually from intuitive perception of what is 
right and wrong rather than from reflective consideration of what 
is reasonable, is surely not a man to be trusted in cases of diffi- 
culty; though on ordinary occasions he may perhaps be more 
reliable than the man who sophisticates his conscience by too 
much deliberation. On the whole, however, if the emphasis is to 
be laid on ‘‘ particular,’’ I am substantially in agreement with Mr. 
Bradley’s summing up. I do not consider that any theory of 
morals can be expected to instruct us with regard to our particular 
moral duties. Even a theory of health could hardly descend to 
every minute detail of diet and exercise ; and a science of morals is 
concerned with conditions that are indefinitely more complex. 
But surely in the one case, as in the other, the ideal can be de- 
fined, and the broad principles by which it is to be attained can be 
clearly determined. In so far as Ethics does this, it appears to me 
that it may fairly be characterized as a normative science. In so 
far as it does not do this, we may call it Ethology, or Social 
Science, or the Psychology of Ethics, or the Metaphysic of Ethics, 
but surely it is not Ethics proper. The science of Ethics is re- 
lated to Psychology and Metaphysics in very much the same way 
as the science of Medicine is related to Physiology; it is related 
to Ethology or Social Science in very much the same way as the 
science of Medicine is related to Pathology. And it seems to me 
to be of great importance not to confound Ethics with any of those 
other sciences, however closely it may be related to them. 
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I hope I have succeeded in making my point of view sufficiently 
clear. I should be glad if any of those who disagree with it would 
explain exactly the nature of their objections. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 

THE Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


“MORAL DISTINCTIONS.” 


In a note under the above title in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
or Eruics, Vol. III. No. 3, Mr. Neville Tebbutt accuses me of 
neglecting certain obvious moral distinctions : 

1. I ignore the distinction between theft, lying, dishonesty, on 
the one hand, and the failure to live up to the highest ideal or to 
give up my leisure and comforts to relieve a poor neighbor, on the 
other. 

2. I ignore the distinction between self-regard and other-regard- 
ing conduct, between prudence and morality. 

Mr. Tebbutt himself apparently would divide life into three 
parts. First, there is the field of self-regarding acts which have 
no moral quality. They ‘‘concern myself,’’ and are, in a sense, 
below morality. Next there is the sphere of moral obligation, 
with which you ‘‘ may require me to do my duty,’’—e.g., to be 
honest and truthful. Above this is the field of merit, where I may 
‘* please myself how I act.’’ I am praised, perhaps, if I live up to 
my first ideal, but ‘‘I am not bound to,’’ and am not blamed if I 
do not. 

In support of these contentions, Mr. Tebbutt appeals to the 
‘* ordinary sensible man of affairs,’’ who is not troubled with theo- 
logical or supernatural scruples,—he might have added with scruples 
of any kind. 

To take the second of these accusations first. If Mr. Tebbutt 
had turned to page 186 of my ‘‘ Elements of Ethics,’’ he would have 
seen that I admit the distinction between self-regarding and other- 
regarding acts. I may do so, however, as a convenient mode of 
classification. On page 181 I give my reasons for this limitation. 
How important it is to recognize them, and so avoid the fallacy of 
pressing a logical distinction into the service of an immoral theory 
of life is illustrated by Mr. Tebbutt’s confusion. It is true that 
insobriety (to take Mr. Tebbutt’s instance) may be said to injure 
myself primarily and others only secondarily. But it requires 
little reflection to perceive that this is only a superficial distinction. 
That it is so may be shown by asking where does the “‘self’’ end 
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and ‘‘others’’ begin? Is my wife a part of that self, or my trade, 
or the society in which I live? Without them, clearly I would be 
different from what I am, even to a greater extent than if I lost a 
hand or a foot from the body, which is sometimes thought of 
(though not by the ‘‘ ordinary man’’) as the true self. And if this 
be true, sobriety may be as much a duty we owe to others as honesty 
and truthfulness are. 

I need not labor this point, but pass to the other accusation Mr. 
Tebbutt brings against me. What lends color to it is the obvious 
distinction between those duties which it is necessary to observe, if 
there is to be any social life at all, and those which the good man 
acknowledges over and above. The former are the conditions (to 
borrow Aristotle’s antithesis) of living at all, the latter of living 
well. Hence, the former are those which, as the rudimentary con- 
ditions of self-preservation, society exacts on the pain of fine, im- 
prisonment, or death. Society has to exact them, and its members 
have to observe them, on pain of material loss, and possibly of 
extinction. A man who pays his debts and keeps his hands off 
his neighbor’s person and purse may be said to be good enough to 
be left alone by the police. But it would be more correct to say 
that he is as bad as he can be consistently with the survival of 
himself and the society to which he belongs. The /aw may not 
demand anything else of him, mora“ity certainly does. It requires 
not only that he should be good enough to elude the policeman, 
or to be considered a respectable member of society, but that he 
should be as good as he can,—in other words, that he should “live 
up to the highest ideal’’ he possesses. 

This view, like the previous one, has the support of all the 
‘ordinary sensible men’’ I know. None of them, so far as I am 
aware, holds that when he has kept his word, performed his part 
of a bargain, and abstained from theft in his business transactions, 
he has done his duty, and for the rest of the day ‘‘ may please him- 
self.’’ They recognize the duty, when they reach home, of being 
*‘sober, cheerful, and patient.’’ Some of them even recognize a 
further duty of giving up some of their leisure and comforts to 
attend a political meeting or a committee of the poor-land guardians. 
If they did not do any of these things, and confined their efforts 
to the elementary duty of keeping out of gaol, I should not con- 
sider them ‘‘sensible men of affairs.’”’ I should regard them as 
‘¢ suspicious characters,’’ and keep an eye upon them. 

This must not, of course, be taken to mean that the good man 
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is the man who is always acting from a sense of duty or consciously 
living up to his highest ideal. On the contrary, by a familiar 
paradox, a man can only do his duty by forgetting to think about 
it; by interesting himself in the business on hand and not in his 
motives for doing it. 

Whether in any particular case (to return to the question with 
which Mr. Tebbutt starts) ‘‘ we have as much moral right to find 
fault with a man for not giving up his leisure and comforts to 
relieve a poor neighbor as with one who breaks his bargains,’’ will 
depend upon circumstances. I may be more blamable for letting 
a neighbor starve than for not paying my tailor’s bill when I 
promised to pay it. If it be replied that we are speaking of char- 
acters and not of particular acts, this ought to have been plainer; 
but it makes no difference. It is again a question of degree and 
circumstance whether the man who habitually neglects to pay his 
debts is more reprehensible than the man who is habitually selfish 
in respect to his leisure and comforts. 

In the second part of his note, Mr. Tebbutt raises the question, 
‘* By what means do we determine whether conduct falls within or 
without the area of moral obligation ?’’ It is the less necessary to 
consider his answer to it, first, because it is only after we have 
divided life, as Plato would say, ‘‘ with a hatchet,’’ that there can 
be any problem here at all ; and, secondly, because, on Mr. Tebbutt’s 
own admission, his solution will be ‘‘ shocking to many persons,’’ 
and is therefore unlikely to find acceptance with the ordinary man. 

J. H. Mutrueap. 
LONDON, 
REPLY TO A REVIEW. 


M. Rau, the author of ‘‘ Essai sur le Fondement Métaphysique 
de la Morale,’’ which we reviewed in the April number, has sent 
the following brief reply: 


“The principal fault with which you reproach me, the obscurity, I also recog- 
nize. But I do not think there is in my work a ‘ begging the question,’ which 
you see there. When I said, at the outset, that the end of philosophy is the 
justification of the humble man, I simply stated the problem. If I have suc- 
ceeded in proving, in the latter part, that incarnate reason is in effect the type 
of absolute certitude, I have justified in this way that statement of the philo- 
sophical problem. I know no other means of exposition than to first state the 
problem, then to give the solution of it. And, according to this, every an- 
nouncement of a theory to be demonstrated would constitute a ‘begging the 
question.’ ” 
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The readers of our review can judge whether our criticism con- 
cerned merely the form, as M. Rauh believes, or the substance of 
his argument. But we very willingly give a place to M. Rauh’s 


explanation. 
E. Borrac. 
ParIs. 
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THe UNSEEN Founpations or Society. An Examination of the 
Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London: John 
Murray, 1893. Pp. xx., 591. 


The Duke of Argyll has produced a book which, though long, 
is not tedious, because, as might have been expected, it is well 
and vigorously written; it is full of ingenious criticism and the 
suggestive reflections of a thoughtful and observant man of varied 
interests and much practical experience of different kinds. But it 
contains a good deal of irrelevancy, a good deal of prejudice, a 
good deal that would be extremely irritating, were it less naive. It 
is a book that attracts admiration and provokes dissent on succes- 
sive pages. It is doubtful whether it will convert any one not 
already holding the writer's opinions on practical problems: but if 
it helps to emphasize the need of bringing economic science into 
closer relation with other sciences, it will do good service. 

In the very interesting preface, in which the author supplies his 
readers with the means of making the necessary ‘‘ personal equa- 
tion,’’ he tells us how, ‘‘ although not only born of a Whig family, 
but representing the one particular family in connection with whose 
proceedings the very name of Whig is said to have originated in 
Scotland,’’ he, ‘‘ nevertheless, began life with an aversion, almost 
an antipathy, to the Whig party.’’ ‘‘ This was due,”’ he adds, ‘‘ to 
a very early familiarity with the life and speeches of the younger 
Pitt, whom I regarded and do still regard as, on the whole, by far 
the noblest figure in our political history’’ (p. vi.). On entering 
public life ‘‘I joined that group of statesmen who inherited the 
traditions of Sir Robert Peel, of which group Mr. Gladstone and 
myself are now the only survivors. With them I remained till we were 
absorbed in the coalition cabinet of Lord Aberdeen in 1853. Our 
first and special bond of union with the Whigs was resistance to 
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any attempted return to the system of protection. In that cabinet 
I followed with hearty sympathy the brilliant prosecution of that 
work of tariff-reform by Mr. Gladstone, on which he had already 
entered more than ten years before in the great administration of 
Sir Robert Peel. But I was not then, and have never been, in any- 
thing like complete sympathy with what has been called the ‘ Man- 
chester school.’ Not a few of them seemed to me to be tainted 
with the narrow and erroneous teaching of Ricardo, and their lan- 
guage too often implied the curious delusion that protectionism was 
the special and the evil device of land-owners. They seemed wholly 
forgetful of the fact that the trading and manufacturing classes had 
been the earliest, and for centuries continued to be the most vehe- 
ment, supporters of protection and monopolies. Again, the lan- 
guage of the school on war, and their complete oblivion of the 
great part it has played in the progress of mankind, always struck 
me as unnatural, and especially as unhistorical. Above all, the 
coldness, to say the least, with which they regarded the contest 
that ended in the passing of the Factory Acts, convinced me that 
their views of political economy moved within a comparatively 
contracted circuit of ideas. From any sympathy with this atti- 
tude of mind I was all the more easily saved by another influence’’ 
—the intimate friendship of Lord Ashley, afterwards Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whose ‘‘life was devoted, with untiring sacrifice of self, to 
the relief of suffering in all its forms among the industrial poor.’’ 
. . « ‘It was in writing (in ‘The Reign of Law’) on the principles 
involved in the legislation which he did more than any other man 
to secure, that I first began to study closely and systematically the 
larger natural laws which are the only foundation for any true eco- 
nomic science. . . . In reading the old orthodox economists, with 
however little critical resistance, I had always been more or less 
conscious of a want, which even to myself I could hardly specify 
or define. . . . Continually the whole region of human nature, 
and of the human will, was left out of account, or, if taken into 
account, the shallowest motives were selected, and the most perma- 
nent and potent were forgotten. Conclusions were reached which 
contradicted glaringly the actual experience of life, because they 
were founded on abstract conceptions and propositions, which were 
badly abstracted, and largely composed of hollow phrases or am- 
biguous words. The whole system of the school of Mill and 
Ricardo seemed to be an artificial world, with only a few points of 
contact with the world of nature and of life’’ (pp. x.—xiii.). The 
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duke’s rebellion against the orthodox economists is now open 
and declared. ‘‘It is, indeed, high time. So utterly has the 
teaching of political economy broken down as a controlling, or 
even asa guiding, power, that its very elements and not a few of 
its most certain truths seem to have lost their hold. There are 
numbers of educated men, who are now more than half prepared 
to go back to the grossest delusions of the Dark Ages. [This means, 
apparently, to extend more widely, in order to check individual 
selfishness, that action of the state which the duke himself consid- 
ered beneficial in the case of the Factory Acts!] The very idea 
of natural law as a prevailing power in human nature, and in all 
successful legislation, has almost disappeared in popular discus- 
sions.’’ It may be questioned whether the Duke of Argyll’s own 
idea of ‘‘ natural law’’—with its perpetual ambiguity between an 
ideal of what ought to be (from the stand-point of the particular 
writer) and a generalization about actually existing facts or tenden- 
cies—is likely to do anything but introduce additional confusion 
into the discussion of economic theory or of practical problems. 
The method by which the Duke of Argyll proposes to reform 
economic science is the analysis of words. ‘‘The analysis of 
words,’’ he says (p. 29), ‘such as value, wealth, labor, capital, 
and others of a like kind, ought to be exactly like the analysis of 
any material substance in a chemist’s laboratory. It ought to be a 
report upon facts.’” This method does not seem very different 
from that which the old economists have been in the habit of 
adopting. Does the Duke of Argyll apply it more carefully and 
thoroughly than his predecessors? Here is his definition of wealth: 
‘¢ Wealth is the possession, in comparative abundance, of things 
which are legitimate objects of human desire, and are desired by 
men who are able, as well as anxious, to acquire them at the cost of 
some sacrifice, or of some exertion’’ (p. 64). In this definition, the 
introduction of the term ‘‘ possession’ (frequently spelt with a 
capital P, in spite of the writer’s protest against what he calls the 
‘¢ Capital-Letter Fallacy,’’ p. 373), and the limitation involved in 
the term “‘legitimate,’’ are claimed as distinctive improvements on 
preceding definitions. In proof of the customary neglect of the 
fundamental idea of possession, Professor Marshall’s definition is 
quoted: ‘‘A person’s wealth will, in this treatise, be taken to 
consist of his external goods’’ (p. 41). If ‘‘Ais’’ does not imply 
possession, why do we call it a possessive pronoun? As to the 
other emendation, ‘‘ Possession,’’ we are told, ‘‘ means, in all 
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ordinary use, lawful and legitimate possession. And it is in this 
sense, undoubtedly, that it enters as an essential constituent into the 
concept of wealth’’ (p. 41). A good part of the Duke of Argyll’s 
method will be found to consist in an appeal from the scientific 
economists to the ordinary unanalyzed use of words, just as the 
‘¢common-sense’’ philosophers appealed from the metaphysicians 
to ‘the vulgar.’’ If possession, however, means legitimate posses- 
sion, the term ‘legitimate’ in the definition of wealth is super- 
fluous. If it merely means that no person can legally call anything 
‘¢his,’’ unless the law allows him to do so, that is true, but hardly 
novel, But the Duke of Argyll expressly tells us that by the word 
‘legitimate’ he wishes to introduce an ethical element into eco- 
nomics. That is not legitimate which is contrary to the welfare of 
man, and the welfare of man is coincident with his obedience to the 
laws of nature, which are the laws of God (p. 63). If, then, 
slavery be an institution contrary to the “‘law of nature,’’ are we 
bound to deny that slaves could ever be or have been a form of 
wealth? and if slaves were not wealth, why did the British 
government give compensation to the West Indian planters? If 
any one sincerely believes that the possession of large estates, or 
of vast sums of capital, is not a morally legitimate object of desire, 
would he, in the Duke of Argyll’s opinion, be justified in treating 
the great land-owner or capitalist as not really owning what he 
seems toown? Economic difficulties are not cleared by the intro- 
duction of uncritical ethical terms. ‘‘ Nobody can get wealth,’’ 
we are told (p. 490), ‘‘except by serving in some way the wants 
of others [either, then, we must say that the successful gambler 
can never get wealth, or that he gets wealth by serving the ‘‘ wants’ 
of the unsuccessful, these ‘‘ wants’’ being taken to mean the passion 
for gambling]; and even the mere spending of wealth in any way 
not positively vicious, is in itself the production of that demand 
which has the most powerful effect of all among the sources of 
general prosperity.’’ Now, what is to be understood by expendi- 
ture that is ‘‘ positively vicious’’? On a later page the duke 
speaks of sums ‘‘ wasted on strikes, and, still worse, wasted on 
drink:’’ are these examples of vicious spending? But at what 
point do the ‘‘ wasting’ and the viciousness begin? What ex- 
penditure on anything beyond the bare necessities of life (and a 
strike may, conceivably, be an attempt to obtain them) is to be 
considered ‘‘vicious’’ is an important question, indeed, but not 
an easy question. What are necessities? There are, besides, several 
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matters in which, so far from economic questions being settled by 
the introduction of ethical considerations, ethical questions are 
coming to be affected by economic considerations,—e.g., the view 
of ascetic moralists, and of some sentimental moralists, which re- 
gards everything as vicious luxury that goes beyond what will just 
maintain life, comes in conflict with what seems a certain con- 
clusion of inductive as well as of deductive economics, that a 
lowering in the standard of living is disastrous to the well-being of 
a community (as the Duke of Argyll recognizes when he is speak- 
ing of the calamities caused by a potato-diet in Ireland, p. 484). 
So again, the old idea that liberality is per se better than saving 
needs revision in the light of the economists, thorough exposure of 
the fallacy that all spending is good for trade, and of their complete 
proof that unregulated ‘‘charity’’ necessarily increases poverty. 
Much expenditure, again, which most persons would not consider 
** vicious” is eminently disastrous in its effects on general well- 
being, because it is fluctuating in kind and amount. Changes in 
fashion help to produce that instability of condition which is a 
chief source of the unsatisfactory state of the working-classes. Many 
a moralist, judging on @ priori grounds (#.¢., generally influenced 
by some past tradition), might pronounce changes of fashion 
ethically harmless, and all consumption of “ alcohol’’ (or what 
he calls such) ethically harmful; a study of economics raises the 
question whether a séeady demand for wholesome and light wine or 
beer is not, perhaps, ethically preferable to a fluctuating demand for 
beads, feathers, lace, crinoline wires, etc. I do not say that it 
certainly is, but it is one of those questions of practical ethics 
which cannot be discussed independently of economic consider- 
ations. The Duke of Argyll is perfectly right in insisting that 
economic questions cannot be adequately studied in abstraction 
from the political, ethical, and legal basis of particular societies. 
But while economic terms should, as he demands, be submitted to 
careful analysis, the same careful analysis must be applied to politi- 
cal, ethical, and legal terms. We get no help towards a scientific 
economics by introducing unanalyzed terms like ‘‘legitimate,’’ 
‘“ vicious,’’ ‘‘ natural law.’’ And it will not do to assume that 
ethical, political, and legal ideas and institutions are incapable of 
modification and improvement. 

Even where no complication is introduced from ethics or politics, 
the Duke of Argyll seems a little open to criticism in his own 
analysis of economic words. Thus, he tells us (p. 533) that the 
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phrase ‘‘ natural monopoly”’ is a contradiction in terms. The real 
meaning of monopoly is “‘ any artificial limitation put on the value 
of things, whether scarce or abundant, by arbitrary laws.’’ We 
are referred in a footnote to Liddell and Scott for the proper mean- 
ing of ‘‘the two Greek words which make up the one English 
word monopoly.’ If the Duke of Argyll had pursued his researches 
in Liddell and Scott a little further, he might have discovered that 
monopolia is a Greek word, and that it is used by Aristotle, who 
may be considered an authority on the meaning of Greek words 
(perhaps even on some economic ideas) not inferior to the Duke 
of Argyll himself. Now, Aristotle uses the term precisely for the 
kind of case to which the Duke of Argyll denies that the term is 
applicable. ‘‘If one man in a famishing city,’’ says the duke, 
‘had legitimately become possessed, by foresight or otherwise, of 
a store of corn, he would not on that account be a monopolist.”’ 
The philosopher’s examples of monopolists are Thales, who, fore- 
seeing a good olive-crop, hired all the olive presses in Chios and 
Miletus, and the man in Sicily who bought up all the iron and 
gained two hundred per cent. (‘‘ Politics,’ I., 11.) Even had 
the Duke of Argyll been correct about the original meaning of the 
term ‘‘ monopoly,’’ that would have settled nothing respecting the 
validity of the economic conception of a ‘‘ natural monopoly.” 
Etymology does not decide present meaning, even for the most 
pedantic of persons; and popular usage cannot prevent a term 
being taken in a special sense for scientific purposes. The duke 
himself, in spite of his protests against ‘‘ the careless and declama- 
tory use of language,’’ applies the term ‘‘communist’’ to Mr. 
Henry George (p. 394). By a ‘‘ Franciscan correspondent”’ (p. 
389) he means Mr. George from San Francisco. (But this is 
probably a joke.) ‘‘ Arian Theology’’ (on p. 167) is used for the 
ancient religion of India. (Is this a joke, also?) On p. 22 the 
law of the dissipation of energy is supposed to be illustrated by the 
statement that too much food will injure the stomach, and too much 
pressure will burst a boiler; this is rather more than a mere inac- 
curacy of expression. On p. 539, St. Paul’s figure of the Church as 
a body with members is said to anticipate ‘‘the latest results of 
physiological research in language which covers and includes them 
all.’’ This is a little ‘“‘ declamatory,’’ to say the least. 

A great part of the volume (chapters iv.-ix.) is taken up with 
a sort of philosophy of history, intended to show the connection 
between the political condition of society and the accumulation 
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and destruction of wealth. Much of this is very admirable, though 
the history is somewhat incomplete. Great use is made of the 
Bible as materials for history, not always in an unscientific spirit ; 
and the duke dwells, with considerable unction, on the way in 
which the Hebrew people got possession of the promised ‘ land’”’ 
(pp. 130, 131). But the exegesis is sometimes curious. Is it not 
a strange lesson to draw from the words, ‘‘ We are the sheep of 
Thy pasture’ that ‘‘the psalmist wishes to express the absolute 
property of the Supreme Being in the human creatures of his hand’’ ? 
The pathetic figure of the sheep and the shepherd does not suggest 
to the duke a helplessness that needs protection and guidance, but 
as it might to Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer’’—‘‘ proputty,’’ 
“‘ proputty’’—capable of being turned into mutton and wool. In 
the parable of the laborers in the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1-16) the 
duke points out that the wages are regulated by free contract, and 
that the owner can do what he likes with his own; but as to the 
‘*equal payments for unequal earnings’’ nothing is said (p. 369). 
What would the Duke of Argyll’s two Covenanting ancestors, who 
died on the scaffold for political rebellion, have thought of their 
descendant who tells us, speaking expressly of the Old Testament 
as well as of the New, that ‘‘it is a wonderful thing how com- 
pletely the sacred writers stand aloof from the whole domain of 
secular politics?’’ ‘‘ No test of rightfulness,’’ he adds, ‘‘ in those 
who rule is ever laid down. There is no touching on the relation 
between these primary obligations and the existing institutions or 
political system of any people’’ (p. 216). One can only infer that 
some pages of Deuteronomy, of Samuel, and of the prophets in 
the Argyll Family Bible must have been thumbed into illegibility 
two hundred years ago. 

The latter half of the work is mainly occupied with a criticism 
of Ricardo’s theories of rent, of the wages-fund theory, and of 
the consequences or supposed consequences of these theories. 
Much of this criticism is very acute, and may be welcomed by 
economists of the historical school as a confirmation, on the part 
of an independent observer, of the results at which they have 
arrived and of the growing discredit into which the orthodox theo- 
retical economics has fallen. But the Duke of Argyll is hardly 
just to the theories he attacks,—¢.g., he ignores the value of distin- 
guishing, theoretically at least, between that element in what is 
commonly called ‘‘rent,’’ which is due simply to the increase of 
population (the element that comes to the land-owner simply as 
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owner), and that element which is due to improvements resulting 
from judicious outlay. In practice it may be very difficult, or im- 
possible, to say what is the ‘unearned increment,’’ but the con- 
ception is a perfectly valid one, and, as the Duke of Argyll recog- 
nizes (p. 444), it is applicable to many other ‘‘ possessions’’ besides 
land,—e.g., to ability of any kind, physical or mental, which hap- 
pens to be in request. A rise in wages, due solely to an increased 
demand for labor, is as much an “‘ unearned increment”’ as a rise 
in rent, due to an increased demand for land; and a rise in in- 
terest, due to an increased demand for capital, is of the same kind. 
The Ricardian political economy can, however, only be defended 
by a perpetual use of distinctions and qualifications which tend to 
remove its propositions further and further from any direct appli- 
cation to concrete problems. If it be fully granted, then, that the 
Ricardian premises of Mr. Henry George and of Karl Marx are 
fallacious (because taken by them as if they were so applicable to 
concrete problems), it does not necessarily follow (as the Duke of 
Argyll seems to imagine) that some parts at least of their attack 
on the existing systems of land-tenure, etc., may not be justified on 
other grounds. Against many assailants of the existing economic 
structure of society, who borrow their weapons from the abstract 
economists, the duke uses very sound arguments,—e.g., when do- 
mestic servants are ‘relegated to the unproductive sections of 
society,’’ he very pertinently asks why the cooking of food in a 
provision-shop is productive labor, and the same labor is unpro- 
ductive when performed in a private house (p. 81). He rightly 
lays stress on the absurdity of limiting ‘‘ labor’’ to manual labor, 
and of speaking as if manual labor alone, undirected by ingenuity 
and enterprise, were the source of wealth ; and he is quite right in 
pointing out, what is so often forgotten, that there are ‘‘ unde- 
served decrements’’ as wellas ‘‘ unearned increments’’ (p. 445),—a 
fact which constitutes the great difficulty in ‘‘ profit-sharing’’ as a 
solution of the labor question. All these arguments, though none 
of them are new, are sound and useful. But when all these and 
similar arguments are admitted, it does not follow that it is right 
or safe for a nation to allow any individual to turn a county into a 
deer-forest, or that it would be wrong to compel the owner of land 
in the neighborhood of a growing town (whether he inherited it or 
bought it as a speculative investment) to sell it to the municipality 
at its fair agricultural value, or that it is always wrong to interfere 
on equitable grounds with nominally ‘‘ free’ contracts entered into 
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between persons on very unequal footings. It is true that legal 
‘security and political stability are essential to social welfare; but 
the greatest enemies of security and stability are those who resist 
every change in institutions, while such changes can still be made 


- by legal and constitutional means. Some may think that the Duke 


of Argyll is damaging the case of the conscientious and public- 
spirited and intelligent land-owners, such as he himself claims to 
be (pp. 413, 439), by refusing to make any distinction between 
them and those whose ‘‘rent’’ represents no social service whatso- 
ever, unless to have taken the trouble to be born or to have gambled 
successfully in land-values be considered a social service in some 
systems of ethics. By such a line of argument the duke can please 
nobody, except the most bigoted supporter of the status guo and 
its most extreme and intemperate assailants. 
Davip G. RITCHIE, 


Jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


FRIEDRICH ALBERT LANGE; a Biography. By O. A. Ellisen. 
With the portrait of F. A. Lange. Leipzig: Julius Badecker, 
1891. Pp. 271. 

It is a difficult task which the author of this book has under- 
taken, and he will not easily satisfy his readers either in Germany 
or in Europe at large. One is tempted to exclaim, Would that 
the man himself whom this book is designed to portray could be 
recalled to life! He was a man characterized by abounding vital- 
ity, responding sensitively to external circumstances, yet ever follow- 
ing the continuity of his inner life while making the most hetero- 
geneous interests his own, and solving the most difficult problems. 
This man has, alas, been gone from us a long time, and for a long 
time to come will he be missed. Well for us if he is indeed missed, 
at least here and there among the few. The nature and influence 
of such a man no book can adequately describe. Nor can any 
mere biography hope to compensate for the loss of so noble a per- 
sonality, whose qualities of mind and heart are so sadly missed 
in these present times. Such compensation can be eventually ren- 
dered only by a kindred personality, to whose advent we may look 
forward, who shall extend the hand of spirit to that earnest German 
fighter of the days before the war. Would we therefore do justice 
to the present volume, we must moderate those expectations which 
the unrest of the age and grief and indignation are calculated to 
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engender in the breasts of those who sympathize with Lange’s 
idealism. 

The merit of this book consists, above all, in the fact that a 
young German holding, as Lange once did, the position of teacher 
in a gymnasium, should have so keenly felt the absence of a liter- 
ary monument to Lange’s memory as to resolve to cancel the 
national debt of gratitude so far as his own ability might avail. 
And who would be disposed to think less of our author because he 
was, above all, attracted to his task by the love which the versatile, 
philosophic nature of his hero inspired in him ; more especially as 
this love with him is not a mere matter of caprice or blind enthu- 
siasm, but rather leads him to pursue his subject through all the 
intricacies of a many-sided career, to penetrate to a clear compre- 
hension of the underlying motives, and to shed on these motives 
the light of a discriminating criticism. It is possible, indeed, that 
the author would have better succeeded in impressing the critics if 
he had expressed himself with less reserve, and had taken occasion 
to make a formidable display of his own attainments in the field 
of philosophy and economics, though well-informed readers can- 
not fail to perceive that he is more than versed in these subjects, 
that, in fact, he has mastered the main points. This, however, is 
a question of taste; and, if I mistake not, the author will bear 
with equanimity the censure which he has incurred on such grounds. 
And certainly, censure of this sort cannot affect in the least the 
intrinsic merit of the book. 

According to Goethe, the first requirement which a biographer 
should fulfil is that of loving self-surrender toward his subject, a 
desire to catch the impression as a whole of the personality which 
he describes. Let progressive investigation, thereafter, discover 
and impartially present any defect or weakness that may exist. To 
this requirement the author has conformed, and the writer of these 
lines would thank him warmly for the spirit in which he has under- 
taken his task, for the token he has given of genuine love toward 
an epigone of our German idealists. Yes, I would thank him in 
the name of those, few as perhaps they may be, who will esteem it 
a happy and auspicious event in German literature that the life of 
our Albert Lange has been held up as a mirror and as a warning 
to this confused age of ours. Others, too, who, engrossed with the 
function of criticism, have hardly expressed their recognition of 
the author’s labors sufficiently, may, at heart, be willing to add 
their thanks to ours. At all events, one cannot help uttering the 
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wish that, among our rising generation, there might be many 
whose enthusiasm should take the same direction as his, and 
whose intellectual orientation might be equally clear and well de- 
fined. It is this clear and definite orientation that deserves to be 
especially signalized. Considering the sort of criticism to which 
Lange’s position is still subjected, the author might easily have 
been betrayed into diverting criticism from Lange by exposing the 
weak points in the attacks of his opponents. To this temptation, 
however, he is far from yielding. He does not attempt to conceal 
the faults of Lange’s principal work, while, at the same time, 
he indicates how, in his opinion, these faults may be corrected 
in harmony with Lange’s own tendency and ideas. These sug- 
gestions themselves, it is true, reveal the ascendency which the 
man whose thought he studies has acquired over the mind of his 
biographer. 

The writer of this review may lay claim to an indefectible dis- 
tinction, inasmuch as he has been favored by the author of the 
*¢ History of Materialism’’ with the friendliest recognition, and has 
enjoyed with him a close intercourse in which the effort to achieve 
a complete understanding on matters of principle was continued 
almost to the last moment of Lange’s life. All the more on this 
account he feels called upon not to let this opportunity pass with- 
out saying, not thereby detracting in the least from a deep sense of 
personal gratitude toward the departed friend, what should be said 
in the interest of impartial truth. 

The study of Lange’s career is chiefly profitable because it chal- 
lenges us to survey and consider the entire modern situation. On 
all sides there are burning questions of theory and practical needs 
of great magnitude. So far as the field of political economy is 
concerned there is no lack of attempts to grapple with these prob- 
lems and needs. Not only new compends, but new works on the 
principles of this science are incessantly appearing. Inthe domain 
of jurisprudence, philosophical velleities, sometimes even taking 
the form of irresponsible dilettanteism, show themselves, not only 
in the department of criminal law, which from of old has been in 
touch with philosophic theories, but even in the more positivist 
branch of the Romanistic studies. And yet, in this age of many 
books, hardly does such a thing as a philosophy of law venture to 
the surface. It is, then, believed possible to discuss the foundations 
of economics and of the science of law independently of a sys- 
tematic philosophy of law! In the realm of social conflicts we 
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find a similar state of things. Religion, again, everywhere and in 
all denominations has become an ecc/esia militans, while between 
political parties and scientific sects a warfare is being carried on no 
less bitter than that between the religions and the creeds. The 
differences about which all these conflicts turn are confessedly lo- 
cated and rooted in the philosophic problems. And yet, here, too, 
the incredible occurs,—namely, that neither in name (the avoid- 
ance of the name might possibly be explained) nor in fact is an 
attempt made to build up a systematic philosophy of religion. 
And the cause of this defect is in all cases the same. Courage 
seems to be wanting to reconstruct ethics which itself can arise only 
at the centre of a philosophical system. 

Now, this faulty method of dealing with philosophical ques- 
tions which is characteristic of our age was shared by Lange. To 
this defect we must ascribe, it is true, the varied and effective im- 
pulses which he imparted in so many directions. But to the same 
cause, also, it is due that the penetrating eye will gradually see the 
shadows deepen in the bright picture of Lange’s thought. Asa 
critic and essayist in the grand style he sharply defined his attitude 
toward the chief social problems,—the problems of economics and 
religion. But he had in view neither a philosophy of law nor an 
ethical system which might absorb the essential questions of those 
practical sciences. 

With this want of systematic purpose in the plan of his principal 
work is connected, furthermore, his failure adequately to grasp and 
expound the leading philosophical principle of which he treats. 
The fundamental concept of all philosophy and of all science is 
that of the a friort. He does not do full justice to this either on 
its deductive side nor yet—it is not too much to say—on its in- 
ductive side. He does not conceive of the @ friori as of a hy- 
pothesis and presupposition which consciously and experimentally 
must be made the basis of all scientific work in the theoretic 
sciences (mathematics and the natural sciences) as well as in the 
ethical or intellectual sciences (Geistes Wissenschaften), in the 
interest of methodical and fruitful research. And because this 
Platonic conception of the ideal hypothesis escapes him, the 
a priori, much as he favors and defends it, does not in his way of 
thinking advance beyond the preliminary stage, to be explained as 
far as possible as an innate propensity, an accident of our mental 
constitution. It is for this reason that he fell into the snare of 
Darwinism, which, it is true, has rendered invaluable service in the 
VoL. III.—No. 4 35 
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exploration of the animal kingdom, but whose teachings, so far 
as human beings are concerned, and things spiritual and moral, 
can be safely used only with a polemic intent, while they may 
even become harmful when applied positively. Suffice it, in this 
connection to mention Malthus, the predecessor of Darwin, in 
whose writings the ethical blasphemy of the theory of natural 
selection is plainly enough exposed to view. Lange, in his desire 
to learn, in his willingness to be taught, was too pliable by far, 
and in all these modern problems sacrificed his own self because 
he lacked a firm grasp on a system. He rejoiced that the theory 
he held in regard to human happiness, as over against the super- 
ficial, dull, conservative attitude of contentment with things as 
they are, seemed to be supported by doctrines resting apparently 
on the sure basis of natural science. I refer to the general doc- 
trine of the development of living beings as at once purposeless 
and purposeful, and likewise to the doctrine of psycho-physics, 
which plumes itself on its supposed purely experimental origin, and 
yet cannot obliterate the traces of its metaphysical parentage, traces 
which Lange in his humility overlooked. 

And it is by the same considerations alone that we can obtain an 
objective explanation of his personal attitude toward religion, and 
especially toward Christianity. In the numberless germs that are 
rejected by natural selection, he finds the cause of that conscious- 
ness of misery which he desires to explain and to alleviate, and of 
all the pain and grief which he wishes to heal. And hence it 
is that in Nature, that great model breeding institution, the bells 
may never become entirely silent that toll forth the story of human 
woe. 

Ethics, however, never turns its face backward toward a state of 
Nature such as is represented by the supposed a-prioristic germs, and 
which is, after all, only a metaphysical figment. Forward and upward 
it points unwaveringly to the eternal and inexhaustible future repre- 
sented by our moral tasks, to which we may never admit limitation 
of any kind on the ground of what are styled natural germs. 
Between these natural germs and the idea of the moral tasks 
which civilized human beings set themselves no conceivable con- 
nection is possible, and even the search for such a connection is a 
methodical dereliction. Social idealism, in its present clarified 
state, rejects, on principle, all such attempts at explanation and 
illustration on naturalistic grounds. As a forward impelling force, 
or at least as a critical motive, the ethical @ sriori has penetrated 
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this idealism, though consciousness of its influence may still be 
wanting in many instances. Proof of this fact is the severe criti- 
cism which the ‘* Meue Zeit’’ has passed on the book we are re- 
viewing, and which, we may add in passing, has been chiefly 
provocative of the remarks to the contrary that have here been 
expressed. 

Let the memory of Lange not be effaced nor blurred among the 
workingmen of all nations. As a thinker and champion of the 
right, he was distinguished by the cosmopolitan spirit so charac- 
teristic of the Germans, and gave a new impulse to the study of 
moral philosophy and of the principles of the natural sciences, 
bringing to bear upon his task an extraordinary receptivity, and 
embracing the chief branches of culture in an extensive scheme of 
historical investigation and characterization. In the social con- 
flicts of to-day, however, even if the scientific formulas have not 
yet been sufficiently perfected, the issues at stake are becoming 
more and more definitely crystallized, and the chief desideratum 
now is no longer to shed the light of historic criticism upon the 
problems before us, but to grasp them firmly with the help of a 
dogmatic system, and thus to pave the way for their actual solution 
in the political arena, Nevertheless, in all practical movements 
the function of control will not be able to be dispensed with, and 
it is on the possession of historic insight that the just exercise of 
that function depends. Respect and love, therefore, are due to 
the man who, in his ‘‘ History of Materialism,’’ has deciphered 
the idealistic motives in universal history. 
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1. Amongst the books named in our list the first in order is also 
first in the warmth, the passionate directness, of the author’s appeal 
to experience. The present reviewer has often confessed a partial- 
ity for the philosophical essayist, be he technical student of philos- 
ophy or not, who has really visited in person those regions, in the 
realms of the Spirit, which he tries to describe. And it is often 
surprising and saddening to observe how certain men can somehow 
write whole books about the absolute without showing that they 
have ever really tried to make the latter’s acquaintance ‘‘in his 
native wilds,’’ or that they know of such Absolute otherwise than 
by more or less technical hearsay, gathered from lectures and com- 
pends. Now, Dr. Gould is a man who has personally seen the 
face, not to be sure of the Absolute (for thereto he makes no pre- 
tence), but of his own chosen problems as to the ‘‘ meaning and 
method of life.’’ It is this directness of experience, this presence 
of a truly passionate interest in the subject, which makes our 
author’s work fascinating, and which ought to make it valuable for 
many who will not accept Dr. Gould’s conclusions in his own form. 
These conclusions, as here stated, are embodied, indeed, rather in 
an excellent cosmical romance than in a reasoned philosophical 
doctrine. But cosmical romances are works of art that few can 
write, and the good cosmical romance is a fiction that is sure to 
veil a deeper truth than perhaps its own author imagines, especially 
if he himself takes his legend to be literally accurate. 

The hypothesis of a finite creative being, toiling in a world of 
hard foreign facts,—a being conscious, active, benevolent, aiming at 
the highest, but partly baffled, thus far, in his ideal plans for the 
vitalizing and ennobling of a dead physical world, by the poverty 
and the stubbornness of material laws,—is an old idea. But it is an 
hypothesis that has never quite come to its historical rights. The 
motives that have led men to Theism have usually involved the 
idea of God’s absoluteness. Dualism, in religion, has reconciled 
itself with such absoluteness through the hypotheses of a finite 
Free Will and of the fall of created spirits from their original in- 
nocence. This form of secondary dualism, as one may name it, 
has also absorbed, by known devices, the older and primary dual- 
ism which conceived the world as one of a contest between the 
good and the evil powers. An hypothesis, however, that shall re- 
gard God as finite, but as opposed, not to the Devil, or to any 
created rebels, but to the uncreated and blind forces of nature, 
these latter being not intentionally either good or evil, but being 
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such as to be moulded only with difficulty,—an hypothesis which 
regards the creative work as now in progress, and as essentially in- 
complete, and its pangs and shortcomings as the incidents of the 
struggle between a well-wishing God and the world of blind fate, 
—well, such a doctrine has often been suggested, but not often well 
worked out. For Dr. Gould it is the one intelligible scheme of 
things. It is more. It is the one source of ethical inspiration. 
For our author preaches, not a mere theory, but a practical creed. 
The service of God gets, in his eyes, as he writes, what he takes to 
be its only vital meaning. God himself gets a new name. He is 
‘*Biologos.’’ He wants life, and the best possible life. He strug- 
gles to create it. To serve him is to share his plan, to help him 
against the mighty, to take part in the world-fight, to help get the 
better of the forces of nature, to extend organization, to live, as 
Biologos does, in the love of all living things; in a word, to be like 
God and to struggle shoulder to shoulder, as it were, with this 
architect of living cells and of thinking brains. He is not infinite ; 
but he is at once leader and comrade in the ethical warfare. 

Here is surely a scheme of things well worth the trouble of think- 
ing out to its consequences. In setting himself this task our author 
appears as one well equipped with empirical illustrations derived 
from the biological sciences. His acquaintance with a consider- 
able mass of them is as close and fresh as his own inner experience 
of life. It need not be said, however, that this empirical material 
is here used, not technically, nor in the service of science for its 
own sake, but rather by way of illustrating the general cosmical 
hypothesis. The latter, meanwhile, is itself presented with all the 
naive and charming immediacy of a divine intuition. One does 
not prove this intuition ; one simply sees its truth. The author’s 
experience as to this matter is presented with all the usual charac- 
teristics that mark, in literature, the confessions of such intuitive 
experiences. ‘‘ For twenty or more years I have despairingly ran- 
sacked the wisdom of ethnic religions, systems of philosophy, and 
of natural theology, and, lo! under the microscope I found God 
at work, and in biology revealing Himself so fast and so far as fate 
and his myriad difficulties allowed, self His incarnation and deputy, 
Duty and Intellect His pleading with the deputy to become co- 
partner and helper in the Divinization of the World. . . . Science 
and religion equally and alike await the vision and knowledge of 
the ever-present living and struggling God’’ (p. 9). This dis- 
Satisfaction with technical philosophy, this appeal to immediate 
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insight, determine the whole of the following discussion of those 
fundamental problems which interest our author. Such a doctrine 
needs, of course, as its background, a realistic metaphysic. This 
our author finds ready to hand, and accepts it without a shadow of 
reflective concern. ‘‘ Berkeley, Hegel, Spinoza, and others’’ have 
‘*spun imaginative phantasmagoria’’ in ‘‘dreamland and word- 
land ;’’ but what they said does not concern us, and is in fact ap- 
parently dangerous, if not wicked (p. 30). An extract from Mr. 
Salter’s exposition of the idealistic analysis of reality, quoted on 
pp. 140, 141, seems to Dr. Gould to embody only “‘ jugglings with 
words after such words have been disconnected from a vital sig- 
nificance and relationship with facts."’ ‘‘To see no difference 
between the objective, self-existent causes of sensation and the 
ultimate products of sensation is simply philosophic barbarism or 
monomania. It is not healthy thought. To deny objectivity and 
self-existence because the forces and impingements of matter must 
be translated into sensation before being presented to mind, is to 
flatter one’s self that dreams and imaginations are facts; it is a 
lazy sort of dogmatism that contents itself with the whirr of sub- 
jective machinery.”’ 

An idealist would naturally answer this vehemence by saying that 
of course the only penalty for one who will not philosophize with 
critical considerateness concerning the nature of his knowledge of 
truth, and who will still love the world and write about it,—that, I 
say, the only penalty for such a thinker lies in the fact that he is 
then confined to his cosmical romances. But the present romance, 
as has already been said, has its charm in something else than its 
philosophically critical character, and one is little disposed to in- 
terrupt this man of unique experiences either here, or when, else- 
where, he summarily indicts, or with equally summary immediacy 
propounds, other speculative views. All proofs of God’s existence 
are vain (p.51). ‘‘If instinctively one have the belief in his heart, 
he would better never read the ‘proofs.’’’ ‘Facts need no 
proving.’’ And the plain facts are that the phenomena of life, 
from the lowest to the highest, are utter exceptions in the world of 
physical processes. ‘‘ The simplest bit of alga, diatom, or of self- 
mobile protoplasm proves God’s existence’ (p. 54). For every- 
thing that lives embodies a purpose. And no mechanism can em- 
body a purpose. ‘‘If you don’t see and perceive God, no reasoning 
and proof will enable you to do so.”’ 

The ‘‘ Design-argument,’’ regarded from a critical point of view, 
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is never more admirable than when it is short. And our author’s 
form is as short as any upon record. He joins it (p. 55) with an 
equally immediate interpretation, in his own sense, of the contrast 
between consciousness in any sentient being, and the physical 
realities about this being. ‘‘ The hyperphysical, therefore, is a fact, 
and this hyperphysical is mental, volitional, purposive’ (p. 56). 
As this hyperphysical element is identical in respect of its ultimate 
nature, in all living beings that are conscious, the unity of the 
living things points to some one hyperphysical source of them all. 

‘* Of course,’’ continues our author, ‘‘ no Infinite or Omnipotent 
is gained by this road, but none such is desirable. We reach, 
however, a working and actual God, of very satisfying proportions 
and powers.’’ Meanwhile, our author regards the doctrine of the 
infinity and omnipotence of God as not only an unproved, but an 
impious doctrine, since it would put ‘‘the reason and ground”’ of 
‘‘evil and imperfection in the very being of God, instead of in a 
condition outside of Himself,’’ ‘‘which He is successfully and 
progressively overcoming. Waste worlds, incomprehensible me- 
chanicalism, glaring evil, deadness, uselessness, are everywhere the 
distinguishing characteristics of the mechanical universe. If God 
did all this, He is an incomprehensible God, and covers in Himself 
such hideous contradictions that I prefer blank atheism as being far 
more truthful and comforting both to the intellect and to the 
heart”’ (p. 31). ‘*‘Monism’’ (p. 28) ‘‘is muddleism. It is the sole 
system of religion or philosophy without any truth whatever as a 
basis.”’ 

Enough, perhaps, of these intuitive proclamations. Their only 
significance lies in the fact that our author is above all ethical in 
his concern, and feels precisely that opposition between the ethical 
and the all-powerful characteristics, in the God of tradition, which 
has so divided in twain the religious consciousness of the ages. 
The worth of the present intuition lies then in the fruits that spring 
from it. And there is something delightful, as one reads Dr. Gould’s 
glowing pages, in watching this fervent student of current medical 
and of general biological lore, who, inspired by a moral devotion, 
“*sees,’’ “‘under the microscope,’’ the workings of a God whom 
he now has to conceive with attributes quite pathetically, yes, 
tragically, human. This, for him, is a God who struggles with 
death (#.¢., with ‘‘ the problem of nutrition’) and who hates death 
as we do, but who, owing to the unsolved ‘‘ problem of nutrition,’’ 
cannot yet make cells or bodies that will be able to escape it. The 
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problem of evil is not our problem alone, but ‘‘ Biologos’’ is toil- 
ing at it. We may yet help him on the road towards the solution. 
One’s relation to Biologos is once more very similar to Abraham’s 
relation to his God. One takes counsel with him, as it were, con- 
cerning Sodom and Gomorrah. Meanwhile, such thoughts make 
very concrete to our author the notion that the business of man’s 
life is to ‘‘ imitate God, to do what God is doing, and to be what 
he is’’ (p. 243). Since God is the essentially biological being, the 
study of biology becomes, for our author, as for Spencer, but with 
much more warmth of meaning, a part of ethics. The respect for 
all living things thus gets a very definite formulation. Buddhistic 
ethics ought even to be extended. The vegetable world ought to 
be included within the range of the objects of our duty. There 
should be ‘‘a society for the prevention of cruelty to trees’’ (p. 
243). The highest and the lowest virtues are alike to get formu- 
lated in biological terms. The fault of the former doctrines that 
have made natural laws the basis of ethics, has been that such doc- 
trines have not known what part of nature to select as the model 
for virtue. The heavens do not of themselves declare the glory of 
God. In the author, of old, before he found his insight, these 
‘* useless worlds’’ used to arouse only ‘‘cosmic horrot’’ (p. 7). 
Not the telescope but the microscope is the religious instrument. 
It is the study of the processes of life that alone shows us in nature 
the models for our conduct. The author is sure that these models 
can be made very definite. The ‘‘ Kingdom of God’’ must include 
‘‘the subhuman part of the incarnation process’’ (p. 246), for in 
all living things the purpose of Biologos is incarnate, and is to be 
observed. ‘The extension and perfection of healthy life over the 
globe is undoubtedly the plainest aim and the most primary work 
of Biologos. Whatever aids in that is right and whatever opposes 
it is wrong’’ (p. 248). To the working out and application of 
this practical doctrine, whose simplicity, directness, and purity of 
motive our author constantly insists upon, much of his space is 
devoted, in chapters which are full of the very manly and vital ex- 
perience of the concrete issues of life upon which stress has been 
laid in the foregoing. Here it is that what we have called our 
author’s cosmical romance gets its moral expressed, and, in its own 
way, will make its influence felt. 

The air of what we have called ‘‘ unique experience”’ in this 
volume can be but faintly suggested by such a review. These 
propounders of intuitions will always be welcome guests in philoso- 
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phy. For the rest, our author’s ‘‘ twenty years’’ of search among 
the religions and philosophies have indeed left him singularly 
unaware that his romance of the “‘ struggling God,’’ ‘‘ incarnate’ 
in a time world, and unable there to do his perfect work until the 
fulfilment of times, is not only a familiar idea of traditional 
theology (as our author does indeed fully recognize), but is also 
the symbol of a very deep metaphysical truth, which the so much 
abhorred ‘‘ Monism’’ of philosophy has not only recognized, but 
has expressed to the full, and without any loss of its Monism, 
either. That the Eternal, without hurt to his Eternity, appears 
and must appear in time as the struggling and incomplete One, 
beladen with dualism, with evil, with unattained ideals, surrounded 
with a world of uncomprehended fragments,—well, this for ‘‘ mon- 
istic’’ philosophy, of the sort now referred to, is most decidedly 
an old story. To be sure, it takes more than the intuitive glance 
of one who believes only in the immediate “ facts,’’ to conceive 
how these things may be. And herewith enough, in this place, 
of our author’s most admirable personal confession. We com- 
mend this book to all lovers, not only of Biologos, but of vigorous 
temperament. 

2. As one passes to the quiet atmosphere of the study where Mr. 
C. M. Williams does his laborious and scholarly tasks, the scene 
and one’s sensations decidedly alter. The author of ‘‘A Review 
of Evolutional Ethics’’ is engaged in critical portrayal. He is 
deeply in earnest, but his mood is cool, and he gives us compara- 
tively little in the way of personal confession. He is deeply inter- 
ested in his subject, and expects his reader to be so too. He may 
overestimate the average reader’s patience, but such overestimate 
is itself a compliment, and Mr. Williams undertakes very seldom to 
bid for our attention by even the most innocent allurements of style. 

This volume consists of two parts. In the first, which is exposi- 
tory of the various doctrines of ‘‘ Evolutional Ethics,’’ Mr. Wil- 
liams begins with the views of Darwin on instinct, and on the 
origin of the social, and in particular of the moral instincts. Next 
follows a statement of Wallace’s discussions of the same general 
questions. A sketch of Haeckel’s opinions, in so far as they bear 
in the direction of Evolutional Ethics, concludes this preliminary 
glance at the ‘‘ special theories by which the great original authori- 
ties paved the way for a system of Evolutional Ethics’’ (p. 28). 
With Spencer, the list of ‘‘ the more purely philosophical writers’’ 
begins. Spencer himself is expounded (pp. 28-76) by following 
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the general growth of his views from the ‘‘ Social Statics,”’ to the 
appearance of Vol. I., of the ‘‘ Principles of Ethics,’’ in 1892. 
Mr, Fiske next receives a half-dozen pages. The book ‘‘ Biolo- 
gische Probleme,’’ by W. H. Rolph, stands next in order of expo- 
sition (pp. 82-106), and is followed by an account of Barratt’s 
‘* Physical Ethics’? (pp. 107-120). Thereafter Leslie Stephen’s 
‘* Science of Ethics’’ is summarized (pp. 120-143) ; and then fol- 
low in order Carneri’s “‘ Sittlichkeit und Darwinismus,’’ and the 
same author’s othet ethical studies (pp. 143-175), Héffding’s 
‘** Ethik’”’ (pp. 175-200), Gizycki’s ‘* Moralphilosophie’’ (pp. 200- 
224), and Alexander’s ‘‘ Moral Order and Progress’’ (pp. 225-263), 
with an appendix on Paul Ree’s ‘‘ Ursprung der moralischen Emp- 
findungen’’ and ‘‘ Entstehung des Gewissens’’ (pp. 264-268). The 
scope and laboriousness of the expository work is only suggested 
by this catalogue. 

These summaries are to a very small degree accompanied with 
critical observations. Mr. Williams considers it here his duty to 
give his various authors in succession the word, and he seldom in- 
terrupts them even to characterize or to recapitulate any of the 
views once set forth at length. But the whole of the second part 
of our treatise, on the contrary, is devoted to the exposition of the 
author’s own views upon the Ethics of Evolution. Here, too, as 
in the first part, the book shows evidences of wide reading, and, 
in general, of a decidedly judicial frame of mind, at least as re- 
gards the current and recent ethical issues. Where our author 
comes, as on page 520, ef seg., to touch upon a distinctly historical 
problem, such as that of the relation of modern ethics to the re- 
ligious ideals of the past, he does indeed temporarily lose this 
judicial frame of mind, and uses speech that reminds one of the 
old tone of crude liberalism, which was customary before the his- 
torical movement, and the higher criticism, taught us how to try to 
understand the religion of our fathers, without merely condemning it 
in alump. On the whole, however, our author appears as a many- 
sided man, who carefully weighs conflicting claims, and who takes 
account of the organic unity that lies beneath most great issues. 

Technically considered, the structure and method of the book 
are meanwhile disappointing. In case of so complex a piece of 
expository and critical work, the absence of an index is inexcusa- 
ble. One never knows when a given author, expounded in the first 
part of the work, will come in for his share of criticism and esti- 
mate in the second part. A citation or a critical observation once 
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noted in our author’s pages, but not accurately placed in the 
reader’s mind, becomes at once lost, as if in the sea. The his- 
torical and positive divisions of the subject remain, moreover, 
without definite relations. The first part contains what Hegel 
would have called a Vorrath von Meinungen, the second a series of 
independent expressions of opinion and of critical observations, 
intermingled in a complicated fashion, whose results are neither to 
furnish us a connected history of opinion, nor yet to give us a clean 
and transparent statement of a theory. As for the expositions of 
the first part, they are not only made unnecessarily tedious reading, 
but are rendered in a great measure unenlightening, by their too 
frequent omission of general surveys and recapitulations, and by 
the fact that most, although indeed not all of them, tell us too 
little about how each author himself divides his subject and chooses 
the titles and headings by which he guides himself and his readers. 
These summaries, in fact, proceed, on the whole, with a dead level 
monotony of bald restatement of each author’s views one after 
another, so that one easily loses his way, as on a treeless prairie. 
More serious, however, from an historical point of view, appears 
an objection to our author’s general plan which grows upon us as 
we read his work, and which the present reviewer had not antici- 
pated on first becoming acquainted with this plan as announced in 
the table of contents. The idea of treating in one place the evo- 
lutionary doctrines of ethics, and of writing their critical history, 
seems one eminently justified by the large place that evolution has 
played in recent discussion. Yet when one actually comes to con- 
sider the list of names brought together in the first part of this 
work, one begins to see how impossible it is to make, amongst re- 
cent writers, a distinct category of ‘‘ evolutional’ ethical thinkers, 
without hopeless perplexity. H6ffding appears in the list, and 
justly. But Paulsen’s and Wundt’s treatises, and Von Ihering’s un- 
finished but admirable Zweck im Recht, are excluded. Shall one 
say that none of these writers make sufficient use of the doctrine 
of evolution? And is Wundt then to be excluded for the sins 
against evolutional ethics for which the author chastises him on p. 
513? But surely to choose thus would be to risk mere sectarianism. 
For whatever Wundt thinks of the Spencerian method and results, 
he is not only himself an evolutionist in belief, but has devoted a 
section of his treatise to an elaborate study of the social evolution of 
the ethical ideas on human levels. What reason, except our author’s 
disagreement with certain of Wundt’s opinions, can be found for ex- 
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cluding his book from this list, and including that of Stephen, which 
was long ago criticised by certain followers of Spencer as being after 
all, notwithstanding its free use of evolutionary ideas, still not suffi- 
ciently informed by the doctrine of evolution? It is easier to omit 
Paulsen’s book from the list of evolutionary ethical writers, yet if 
one brings Paulsen and Stephen side by side, without prejudice, it 
is hard to say why they should not after all be classed, despite 
differences, as representatives of the same general tendency in 
ethics. The fact is that, despite the unquestionable importance of 
the doctrine of evolution for modern ethical inquiry, the sole 
*¢ natural class’? which can well be formed, and which will be 
adequate to include the modern evolutionary ethical writers, is that 
of ‘‘Recent Ethical Realists.’”’ As distinct from writers of the 
very various types which Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, and Green 
respectively represent,—that is, as distinct from the writers who 
may roughly be grouped together as ‘‘ Ethical Idealists,’’ despite 
the varieties of their idealism,—these Ethical Realists may be de- 
fined as those who, in recent times, seek, not in general reflec- 
tions upon the logic of moral ideals, but in the study of the actual 
constitution and of the evolution of human nature, for guidance 
as to the moral law. What part the technical researches of the 
biological doctrine of evolution shall play in this realistic study of 
the laws of human nature as it is, the individual writer must deter- 
mine for himself. No modern Ethical Realist can wholly ignore 
the doctrine of evolution, because he is looking for the facts as to 
man’s structure and functions as giving a basis for the law of duty, 
and because the doctrine of evolution throws light on these facts. 
The mere fact that, like Wundt, an author doubts or denies that 
moral conceptions can arise, as moral conceptions, out of ‘‘ ten- 
dencies stored up in the nervous system,’’ does not exclude him 
from the present category, so long as for him the study of man’s 
actual psychological nature and growth, and of ‘‘ the social tissue’’ 
(to use Stephen’s phrase), throws a genuine light on the fundamen- 
tal ethical problem. The opposing class of thinkers, the ethical 
idealists, look to some inner and reflective source for rational 
guidance, or found ethics upon a metaphysic, rather than upon an 
empirical study of the natural history of man. Here, as one must 
hold, is the true issue of recent ethics, and one to which all others 
are subordinate. 

In the positive section of the book, our author makes his founda- 
tions broad. The ethics of evolution must be founded on a study 
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of the general ‘‘ Concepts of Evolution.’’ Fechner’s speculation 
concerning the “ tendency to stability’’ as first criticised, and then 
with modification, accepted in an essay by Petzoldt, entitled 
‘¢ Maxima, Minima, and (CEkonomie,’’ in the ‘* Vierteljahres- 
schrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Philosophie,’’ is first recognized as 
an important central concept of the general theory of evolution ; 
and Mr. Williams later returns from time to time to the same 
matter, whose relation, however, to the ethical problem is some- 
what obscurely treated. The Heredity problem, that burning 
question, so dangerous for any but the professional biologist to 
handle, is then somewhat cautiously taken up, as bearing on the 
question of the origin of conscience, nor is our author satisfied 
with one treatment of it, but has it often afterwards ready to his 
hand as he proceeds. If the present reviewer has understood the 
reasons that have led not only biologists like Weissman and Wal- 
lace, but psychologists like James, to doubt the traditional theory 
of the heredity of acquired characters (a theory which, by the way, 
whether it ever proves to be scientifically verifiable or not, certainly 
has an origin in folk-lore), Mr. Williams is decidedly mistaken in 
supposing that the facts which he cites from Ribot, on pp. 402-3, 
concerning the heredity of alcoholism, could to-day offer any diffi- 
culties whatever either to Weissman or to such a ‘* Weissmanian’’ 
as James is. 

In the subsequent discussion from Chapter II. to Chapter VI. of 
the second part, Mr. Williams, in considering, in detail, the evo- 
lution of the factors of our complex moral consciousness, shows an 
admirable disposition to reject simple explanations. In dealing 
with the organic, as he holds, we must not look for simple forces. * 
To be sure, this very respect for complexities does not render his 
book any easier reading. The most important definitions are post- 
poned until disappointingly late. Mr. Williams’s exposition shares 
with the ‘* mystery’’ romances the one feature of keeping the 
reader in suspense. ‘‘ Our analysis,’’ he says in Chapter VI. (p. 
443), ‘has hitherto omitted all definition of morality and con- 
science,’’ whereupon he proceeds to observe that ‘‘ morality, as we 
ordinarily define it, has a very intimate connection with the rela- 
tions of individuals to each other,’’ and adds, on p. 444, concern- 
ing the supposed opposition of egoism and altruism, that ‘‘ we 
begin to suspect that we are making a mistake in separating, in a 
definition, things which must be indissolubly united in actual prac- 
tice.’’ It is this ‘‘ beginning to suspect’’ which keeps the reader 
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of this most conscientious book in a doubtless very salutary, if 
occasionally somewhat exasperating condition of indecision of 
judgment, which Mr. Williams is never in any haste to relieve. At 
length, on p. 449, ‘“‘we come finally to the definition of con- 
science.’’ ‘In humanity as a whole, and in the single societies of 
which it is composed, a certain moral evolution may be perceived 
which we have found reasons for believing to be internal as well as 
external, a matter of heredity as well as instruction. In this in- 
ternal sense, conscience, as innate capacity, may be said to be an 
instinct. . . . That which, when we become capable of reflection, 
we term conscience, consists in pleasure in forms of action fur- 
thering the welfare of society,—forms gradually moulded to habit 
with the development of social relations,—and in a corresponding 
pain at the realization of having failed of such action; the knowl- 
edge of the demand, by society as a whole, or by a part of society, 
of action in accord with the general welfare, and the sense of the 
justice of this demand, constituting the feeling of obligation and 
duty. . . . Our whole analysis of the course by which conscience 
is developed tends to show the truth of that which Darwin claimed, 
—namely, that the moral instinct is a development and organization 
of many instincts.”’ 

The following chapter, the seventh, discusses, on rather familiar 

lines, ‘‘ The Moral Progress of the Race as shown by History.’’ 
In the next chapter, on the ‘‘ Results of Ethical Inquiry,’”’ we learn 
at last that the ‘‘ work of Evolution for Ethics’’ ‘‘ has unified and 
clarified the attempts made to discover a basis for moral principles, 
and has rendered that foundation for the first time secure; it has 
‘cleared away with one sweep the rubbish of ancient superstition, 
made exact methods possible, and raised Ethics to the plane of 
a science’ (p. 515). After the display of opinions in the first 
part, and the elaborately cautious and often extremely hesitant 
analyses of the text up to this point, the possibly breathless reader, 
thus relieved at last as to what we have called the ‘‘ mystery’’ of 
the tale, can only joyously recognize how all is well that ends well. 
An interesting chapter on the Ideal and the Way of its Attain- 
ment concludes the book, on p. 581, the last words being lines 
from George Eliot’s ‘‘ Choir Invisible.”’ 

Mr. Williams has certainly not lost his labor. One can only 
wish that so careful a scholar could have given his monograph a 
more permanent form and sharper outlines. In any case our author, 
through his modesty, industry, and patience, gives a noble example, 
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in all his work, of the ethics of self-restraint and self-sacrifice. One 
ventures to add that his book may even tend also to cultivate these 
virtues in his readers. 

3- Mr. Salter’s too modestly entitled book discusses two funda- 
mental problems of philosophy,—the idealistic analysis of the 
nature of physical reality, and the logical problem of the definition 
of the moral ideal. As for the first problem, the idealistic analysis 
of the sensible world soon brings us to a point (p. 22) where ‘‘ the 
material’’ of this world ‘‘does not indeed cease to be, but its 
manner of existence is found to be subjective.’’ ‘‘So far as sen- 
sible phenomena are concerned’’ (p. 24), ‘‘ nothing is left; the 
whole sensible world is but an effect upon ourselves. But because 
nothing sensible or material is left, it would be a hasty inference 
to say that nothing whatever is left. If we are asked, What? We 
answer, All that causes sensations.’’ . . . ‘* Our search for causes’’ 
(p. 25) ‘‘has proved unsuccessful. But though we know of no 
causes, we have an inextinguishable faith that there ave such 
causes.’’ ‘It only remains to us then, in the absence of knowl- 
edge, to think, conjecture or speculate,—by which I mean to form 
some kind of hypothesis which we cannot hope to (in the strict sense 
of the word) verify.’’ ‘This position’’ (p. 27, note) ‘might be 
called Sensible or Physical Idealism, and is nowise inconsistent with, 
but rather implies a Supersensible or Metaphysical Realism. .. . 
Absolute Idealism, as I understand it, takes a step further and in- 
volves the causes of sensible phenomena in the same subjective 
relationships (whether in a human or absolute mind) in which we 
have found sensible phenomena themselves to be involved.’’ Such 
absolute idealism lies, however, beyond Mr. Salter’s present mean- 
ing. ‘‘ Metaphysics’’ (p. 68), being concerned with the causes of 
our experience, and not with ‘‘ the last elements of the sensible 
world,’’ ‘cannot become science—#.¢., verified speculation—in 
the present state of human faculties.’’ 

The ‘‘ absolute idealist,” as the present reviewer understands his 
position, would of course accept the substance of Mr. Salter’s ex- 
cellent exposition of ‘sensible idealism,’’ and would only insist 
upon further considerations. As to the ultimate problem of ‘‘ meta- 
physic,’’ however, such an idealist would decline to admit that 
‘*metaphysic”’ is concerned with the ‘‘ causes’’ of our experience. 
Causation belongs to the concepts whereby we describe the connec- 
tions of events in the world of ‘sensible experience,’’ when this 
world is regarded as an object of human science ; and the very 
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essence of ‘‘ absolute idealism’’ consists in its implicit denial of 
the ultimate validity of the concept of causation, if applied beyond 
the field of sensible experience itself. Our experience, viewed not 
as an event occurring to this or that physical organism in the 
natural world, but as that total collection of data which constitutes 
this phenomenal natural world itself, is in need of no ‘causal’? 
explanation. One cannot tell, as even Lotze used to say, what ex- 
ternal cause makes any world at all exist, ‘‘und nicht Leber gar 
nichts.’’ ‘The only genuine question is, What is the “rue world ? 
and absolute idealism consists in the assertion that the ‘true’ 
world is essentially a ‘‘ truth-world,’’ existent as the Object of the 
insight of a logically complete subject or truth-knower, not as the 
unkpown external producer of sensations in us finite subjects, or in 
the true ‘‘ Subject”’ of knowledge himself. ‘‘ We know something’’ 
(namely, the decidedly fragmentary objects of human experience), 
‘‘and for logical, not for causal reasons, this fragmentary experi- 
ence of ours must be an organic part of a complete experience.”’ 
Herein lies the thesis of ‘‘ absolute,’’ or, if one prefers the word, 
of Complete Idealism, for which the real is not the ‘‘ cause of sen- 
sations,’’ but the truth that is the present and immanent object of 
a final insight,—the existence of such a final insight being logically 
implied, according to such Idealism, in the very failures and in- 
adequacies and errors of our human and finite insight. A ‘cause 
of experience,’’ would, as cause, be either an object of somebody’s 
knowledge, or else would be nothing, precisely as an odor, for Mr. 
Salter’s analysis, can exist only in so far as somebody smells it. 
One has only to be thorough in one’s analysis, and to treat ‘‘ cause” 
as one treats pains and odors. Hence not ‘‘ Cause,” but ‘‘ Object 
of Insight,” must be the final name for the reality at the bottom 
of things. If one still calls this object ‘‘ cause,’’ one must do so 
only in a logical or teleological, not in a physical sense. Whether, 
again, there is indeed a sense in which teleological (although not 
physically causal) concepts are also still applicable to the absolute 
Subject, so that he may indeed be called a ‘‘creator’’ in so far as, 
even in the act of knowing the eternal truth, he yet knows only 
what he finds it most worth while to know,—this is another ques- 
tion, and belongs not here. But in the physical sense of the word 
‘‘causation,’’ the phenomenal motion of the moon ‘‘ causes’’ the 
equally phenomenal movement of the tides; and in this physical 
sense nothing causes or can cause the whole phenomenal world of 
‘objects of insight’? to come into being, since such ‘‘ cause’ 
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could itself be only another object of insight, another phenomenal 
thing. Herein lies the true difference between Mr. Salter’s admi- 
rably analyzed ‘‘ Sensible Idealism’’ and that ‘‘ Absolute Idealism’’ 
which he regards only as an hypothesis about the nature of the 
causes of experience. 

The second part of this little treatise discusses the nature of 
ethical truth with much ingenuity. The ‘‘ ought,’’ so Mr, Salter 
first teaches us (pp. 72-100), must be a truth, and must still be 
different from a physical fact or from a mere psychological dispo- 
sition. Here are precisely the considerations of the sort which 
really lead in the direction of absolute idealism. There is more 
metaphysic in ethics than men of Mr Williams’s type know, and 
Mr. Salter is to be thanked for bringing out the fact afresh, and in 
his own way. It is to be hoped that our honored friend, Dr. Paul 
Carus, will take Mr. Salter’s book into account when next he is 
disposed to assert that the leaders of the ‘‘ Ethical Movement’’ in 
this country are not sufficiently alive to the logical dependence of 
ethics upon fundamental philosophical considerations. But Mr. 
Salter, near as he is to the absolutely idealistic tendencies just 
indicated, still preserves, in this second part of his ‘‘ First Steps,’’ 
the caution and philosophical reserve of the first part of his volume. 
He approaches the promised land of the idealist, but declines to 
enter. ‘‘ The realization of the nature of each being’’ is, according 
to his definition, ‘‘ the end to be striven for.’’ The conception of 
a real *‘capacity,’’ existent in each moral agent as a potentiality, 
whose present incompleteness is to be so far as possible completed, 
is for Mr. Salter the somewhat tentatively defined theoretical solu- 
tion of the ethical problem. 

There is no time here to discuss at any length a notion which is 
old in ethical theory, but which deserves a critical study as cautious 
as that of Mr. Salter, and yet more under the influence of an ex- 
plicitly and ‘‘absolutely’’ idealistic doctrine than his view is here 
permitted to be. Mr. Salter’s result is in substance closely related 
to the fundamental ethical doctrine at the basis of Aristotle’s 
theory concerning this same problem. But, although Aristotle was 
a stranger to our modern issues, the truth of Aristotle is, as a fact, 
the world of absolute Idealism. And this too, in the present re- 
viewer’s opinion, is the partly unconscious drift of Mr. Salter’s 
present philosophy. 

JostaH Royce. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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I. | 
The Best Plays of Christopher Marlowe, | Nero, and Other Plays.  r:aitea, wien 
Edited, with Critical Memoir and Notes, | Introductory Essays and Notes, by H, 
by HAVELOCK ELLIs; and containing a P. HoRNE, ARTHUR Symons, A. W. 
General Introduction to the Series by | Verity, and H. Extis. 
JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 1X. and X. 


The Best Plays of Beaumont & Fletcher. 


With Introduction and Notes by J. Sr. 


The Best Plays of Thomas OtWay. m. | Lor Srracuey. 


troduction and Notes by the Hon. Ro- 


bas Non the Complete Plays of William Civ 


ps greve. Edited and Annotated by ALEx. 


The Best Plays of John Ford, raitea | EWA 
apie irae The Best Plays of Webster & Tourneur, 


IV. and V.. With an Introduction and Notes by 


The Best Plays of Philip Massinger, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMonDs. 


With Critical and Biographical Essay XIII. and XIV. 


and Notes, by ARTHUR SYMONS. The Best Plays of Thomas Middleton. 


With an Introduction by ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Vi. 
The Best Plays of Thomas Heywood. xv. | 
Edited by A. W. Verity. With Intro- The Best Plays of James Shirley. 


a With Introduction by EpmMunp Gosse. 


Vil XVI. 


The Complete Plays of William Wy- | The Best Plays of Thomas Dekker. 


cherley. Edited, with Introduction Introductory Essay and Notes by Er- 
and Notes, by W. C. WARD. NEST Ruys. 





Issued in Half-Crown Volumes, Post 8vo, each Volume containing about 
500 pages and an etched Frontispiece, bound in cloth. 
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The following publications may be had at 10 per 
cent. discount on regular prices (postage prepaid) 
through the International Journal of Ethics: 


The Moral Instruction of Children. 


eemac.) .-* 
Ethical Religion. 
First Steps in Philosophy. 
Neighborhood Guilds. 
Ethical Songs, with Music. 
Ethical Songs, without Music. 


" By Wo. M. SALTER. 
By Wn. 
By STANTON Colt. 
(Cloth, pp. 166) . 
(Paper, pp. 92 

By JANE hia? R. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. 


FATHER HUNTINGTON, PROF. 
QUET, 


M. SALTER 


By Fevtx ADLER. (Cloth, pp. 
(¢ ‘loth, pp. 3 32). 

(Cioth, pp. 156), 
(Cloth, pp. 150) 


A. Woon, 


*. H. Gippincs and BERNARD Bosan- 
with introduction by H. C. ADAMS. 


(Cloth, pp. 268)... I. 


Ethical Record (the predecessor of the International Journal of 
Ethics) published by the Union of Societies for Ethical Culture, 


April, 1888—July, 

30 cents; 
Ethical Society Lectures. 

SHELDON, STANTON Colt, 


1890. 


Address : 


Bound in 1 volume 
four numbers, $1.00. 

By Fetix ADLER, W. M. SALTER, W. L. 
and M. M. MANGASARIAN, 


List with subjects sent on application. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


, $4.00; single numbers, 
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118 South Twelfth haneneden Ealiadsighie. 


-ETHISCHE KULTUR. 


Wochenschrift zur Verbreitung Ethischer Bestrebungen. 
Im Auftrage der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Ethische Kultur 
herausgegeben von PROFESSOR GEORG VON GIZYCKI. 
ERSCHEINT IN ZWEI AUSGABEN: 


(1). In Wochennummern, Viertelfabeapecis, 
25 Pf. (56 cents); 


fiir das Ausland, 2 Mark, 
Verlagshandlung. 


. In Monatsheften, im Inlande das Heft, 60 Pf.; 


Buchhandlungen ; 
das Heft, 85 Pf. (21 cents). 
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bei direcktem Bezug von det 
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Published monthly by BILLSTRIN & SON, 
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“Specialization in modern life has decreased the dependencies of men and classes 
to such a degree that interdependence is a thing which is /e/¢ rather than an idea to be 
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vexed problems of the day. And I doubt not that many who find this book attractive 
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most of us are at least dimly conscious. /¢ ts a privilege to introduce such a book to the 
reading public.”—FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 
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SURPASSES ALL OTHERS. 


It is twenty years later than any of its competitors, and is really a new 
work. All the articles have been entirely re-written or revised, and 
thousands of new ones incorporated. The type is clear and of a beau- 
tiful cut; the numerous illustrations are remarkably fine; and the 
maps show not only all the countries of the globe, but also all the 
States and Territories of the United States. 
IN TEN VOLUMES. ‘ 
A VALUABLE AND EXTREIIELY CHEAP SET OF BOOKS. 
Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half 


morocco, $45.00. 

“4 model Encyclopedia, which no intelligent person will make a mistake in 
purchasing.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

““Chambers’s Encyclopedia is now the best and most authoritative book of 
reference on all varieties of subjects that exists in the English language. All the 
big and costlier ones are out of date.”"—Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 

‘*A library of literature, the scope of which is as broad as knowledge.’’— 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

“One may say at once, without reservation, that none of the low-priced 
Encyclopzedias can compare with Chambers’s either in scholarship, range of sub- 
ject, readableness, or effective condensation. In mechanical details, too, it is 
admirable.’”’—Boston Beacon. 

“Those who wish an Encyclopedia of the general character of Chambers’s 
may take our word for it they can find nothing better. It is admirable in every 
respect.”—V. Y. Examiner. 
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